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PREFACE. 



Ths ladies of Brooklyn having been solicited to 
ilimish materials to the Annual Fair held for the 
benefit of the New- York Institution for the Blind, 
the first tale in this little yolume was written in 
order to be presented to the managers as a noye!, 
and therefore, perhaps, saleable kind of fancy-woik* 
The plan of the tale rendered it necessary to an- 
tedate the establishment of that excellent charity; 
but this scarcely needs a more serious apology 
than that offered by the humourist who insisted 
on having his portrait made to appear twenty 
years younger than himself, alleging, as a suffi- 
cient reason, that, ^* though not painted at an earlier 
period, it ought to have been." At the suggestion 
of the publishers, who considered that a some- 
what larger work would better answer the purpose 
for which it was designed, two other tales were 
appended, one of which has already appeared in 
print, but, as illustrative of the folly of "heaping 
up riches when we know not who shall come after 
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us/' was thought a not inappropriate addition to a 
volume intended to elicit the beneficence of a 
wealthy community. The avowed object of its 
publication makes it perhaps unnecessary to dep- 
recate that criticism which a book, however small, 
when bearing the author's name, appears to brave. 
It was written for the benefit of the blind; it is 
now published to aid the funds of one of the most 
valuable institutions ever founded ; and though the 
author's ability be far from equalling her will, she 
ican only hope that, by thus contributing her mite, 
she may induce others to, give of their abundance. 
If the candid confession that she has written, not 
for fame, but for money, procures for the book a 
ready sale, she is perfectly content to anticipate 
for it a speedy oblivion. 

Br9okfyn, L. /., Dte. 18, 1837. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" if there be an Elyvium on earth, 
It is this — it is this." — Moo£B. 



Among the many fine mansions which have 
recently disappeared before the rage for pub- 
lic improvement was one, which, from its com- 
manding situation on the banks of the Hudson, 
and the unobtrusive beauty of its appearance, 
deserved to have been spared. Standing on 
a little eminence which sloped gradually down 
to the water's edge, and completely imbosomed 
in trees, Latimer Cottage, with its picturesque 
outhouses, formed one of the most beautiful 
points of view as seen fcom \5afc tvs^x> '«3Qi^ 
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attracted many an admiring glance Arom the 
roadside traveller. But a wide, naked-looking 
avenue, destitute of every green thing, now 
runs through that once verdant lawn ; the 
place of the perfumed flower-garden is sup- 
plied by the paved footpath, with its inodorous 
kennel; the cottage, with its cheerful apart- 
ments and quiet library, has disappeared, to 
make room for the dark and dirty warehouse ; 
and hundreds of busy feet now hurry to and fro 
over the spot once consecrated by the happi- 
ness, and hallowed by the grief, of human 
hearts. 

Charles Latimer was the son of a rich East 
India merchant, and had been originally edu- 
cated for the bar. His passion for literature 
led him to adopt this profession rather because 
it was a gentlemanly way of doing nothing, 
than with the expectation of deriving from it a 
livelihood ; for he well knew that the only son 
of a man whose income far exceeded his most 
profuse expenditure was not likely to require it 
as a means of support. The sudden death of 
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his father, nowever, just as he had completed 
his studies, changed the tenour of his fortunes. 
He found himself the only representative in 
America of one of the most extensive commer- 
cial houses in the world ; and, when he consid- 
ered that several years must necessarily be 
consumed in settling the affairs of a concern 
which had its agencies in England, France, 
and India, he determined to relinquish his pro- 
fession rather than give up a business for many 
years past extremely lucrative. 

But Latimer was one of the few who look 
upon wealth as a means rather than an end. 
He cared not to devote all his noble energies 
to the task of making haste to be rich; but, 
satisfied with regular and steady profits, which 
enabled him to indulge all his elegant tastes, 
he mingled with the toils of business the pleas- 
ures of social and literary life. For several 
years after the death of his father he continued 
to reside in the same mansion, surrounded by 
the old family servants, dividing his time be- 
tween the counting-houae audi xSaaXJtorws:^^ csi 
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occasionally mingling in the gay scenes of 
which he was so bright an ornament. But 
accident threw -him in the way of a young and 
lovely Southern belle, and he soon found his 
home had never looked so cheerful as it did 
when gladdened by the presence of his fair 
bride. 

Brilliant in conversation, sufficiently well-in- 
formed to join in the discussion of any ordinary 
topic, and gifted with that tact which enables 
a woman to turn aside the ball when it exceeds 
her grasp, there were few more attractive than 
the beautiful Mrs. Latimer. The total want 
of energy of character, which she owed to her 
luxurious Southern habits, was a fault not like- 
ly to be discovered in the day of prosperity. 

Immediately after his marriage, Mr. Latimer 
set himself to the task of modernizing and 
adorning his father's villa. Its proximity to the 
city, which enabled him to combine the advan- 
tages of town and country life, decided him to 
make it his permanent residence ; and in a very 
hwy^uM he found himself the happy possessor 
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of the loveliest home, the prettiest wife, and 
two of the sweetest children that ever blessed 
a mortal's lot. 

At the lime when our story commences, Ju- 
lian, the younger child, was a lively, rosy little 
fellow, of perhaps three years of age, with the 
bold blue eye and open brow of fearless inno- 
cence. Constance was about two years his 
elder; but who ever beheld that child, and 
paused not to look again and again ere they 
found language to describe her loveliness? 
Hers was a face of perfect beauty. The broad 
white forehead, the delicately pencilled brows, 
the straight nose, the exquisitely-chiselled lips, 
and the perfect oval of its contour, might have 
made it a model for a sculptor ; while the won- 
derful transparency of the complexion, the del- 
icate rose-leaf tint upon the cheek, the soft 
brown hair curling thick upon the snowy neck» 
and, above all, the superb eyes so beautifully 
shaped, and filled with an indescribable expres- 
sion of frankness, tenderness, and truths \£ks&^ 
it 2K> less a study for a pamtAX. 

B 
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How seldom are the characters of children 
properly and discriminately studied ! A cer- 
tain mode of discipline is usually adopted in a 
school or family, to which all its members are 
required to submit, and which is expected to 
benefit all in an equal degree ; while every ju- 
dicious mother can state, as the result of her 
own experience, that no two children will bear 
precisely the same kind of culture. The mod- 
ern system of forcing the mental faculties to 
unnatural growth, and attempting to ingraft the 
moral virtues by the same hotbed process, have 
been productive of incalculable evil. The 
mental powers are weakened by being over- 
tasked, the moral perceptions blunted by the 
vain attempt to infuse abstract ideas, the phys- 
ical organization disordered by a total neglect 
of all bodily training, and the result of the 
instructer's labours is total disappointment. In 
nine cases out of ten the precocious child ends 
by becoming the dull, self-conceited man. If 
parents would be content with weeding out the 
earJjr-springijig vice of insincerity, as ibe only 
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effort at moral culture, and awakening the spirit 
of inquiry as the only attempt at mental im- 
provement during the first years of childhood ; 
if they would turn their little ones into the 
fields instead of the schoolroom, and teach 
them the beneficent power of the Creator by 
familiarizing them with his wonderful works, 
they would reap a rich reward in the healthy, 
hardy, and active minds which would after- 
ward be brought to the labour of learning. 
The plan of education might almost be limited 
to that of the early Persians ; and if our sons 
were only taught in boyhood " to ride on horse- 
back, draw the bow, and speak the truth," the 
result would probably be less physical infirmity 
and more mental strength. 

Such were the ideas with which Mr. Latimer 
began the work of instruction, and never was 
teacher blessed with a more docile pupil than 
the little Constance. Gifted with that exquisite 
delicacy of perception which frequently accom- 
panies extreme delicacy of organization, she re- 
quired no stimulus to ihe acc]^mXv3iv^\\»Si^^^'- 
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edge. Young as she was, every faculty seemed 
already fully awakened, and only waiting to be 
ennployed. The endless variety of the paint- 
ed flowers, the changeful beauty of the insect 
wing, the various shapes of the leaves which 
strewed the autumn paths, and the multitude 
of voices by which nature breathes her music 
through the summer bowers, were all to her 
objects of interest and inquiry. It was, indeed, 
beautiful to behold that fair childish face bend- 
ing with eager glance over some newly-dis- 
covered wonder, or brightening with delight as 
some new truth suddenly dawned upon the 
rapidly-developing mind. But all these truths 
were taught by example rather tlian precept. 
The pages of Nature were the only books her 
father employed for the purposes of mental 
cultivation, while the foundation of all moral 
improvement was laid by forming the habit of 
self-examination — a habit easily acquired by 
an ingenuous child, whose spirit has never been 
crushed by fear. An occasional impulse of im- 
patience, or a momentary preference of selfish 
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indulgence, formed the subject, not of a lecture, 
but of a cheerful conversation between the 
father and daughter, which resulted in her per- 
fect comprehension, not of metaphysical subt- 
leties, but of some of the most essential truths 
in morality. 

"You are a happy child, Constance," said 
her mother one day, as the little girl was carol- 
ling a broken birdlike melody. 

" I know it, mother," was the laughing re- 
sponse. 

" Surely you ought to be happy if any one 
on earth could be so," said her father ; " you 
have nothing to trouble you." 

" Yes I have, father," said the child, while a 
sweet gravity stole over her sunny face. 

" And, pray, what ever troubles you, Con- 
stance ?" 

" My passions^ was the earnest and inno- 
cent reply.* 

* The above conversation occurred between the writer and 
a lovely child of between four and five years of age, whose only 
fault was an occasional (though very unfrequent) teodA.tkS:'^ \j^ 
petulance. The attempt whicti YviA\3(Msi xcAdj^ \a ««nA^v>dEoak« 

b5^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Death should come 
Gently to one of gentle mould like thee, 
As light winds, wandering through groves of bloom. 
Detach the delicate blossoms from the tree.'*— Bbtant. 

" You ask me of my enjoyments and of my 
prospects. I can only say, that the present i? 
full of happiness, and the future of promise. I 
am sometimes almost terrified at the magnitude 
of my own blessings ; for while my sympathies 
are continually awakened by the misfortunes 
of others, my own lot remains entirely un 
clouded. Health, fortune, and domestic bliss 
all combine to render me as happy as mortal 
can ever be. Yet you will wonder when I tell 

by teaching her the art of self-government rather than by pun 
ishment, may account for her peculiar mode of expression. 
The method, so far as pursued, was eminently successful ; but 
what would have been its final result we were not permitted to 
know. Her gentle spirit never imbibed a deeper stain than that 
which it received when it was first endued with a mortal 
nature ; for, three weeks after the incident above related, the 
^•niont and the pallet of that para heart wen stilled for eter. 
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you that I am sometimes disposed to look 
upon all this calm as but the prelude to a fear- 
ful tempest. When I consider how little I 
have merited all toy good fortune, I cannot 
help fancying that these blessings are only lent 
me for a season, in order to prove me more 
severely by their bereavement by-and-by. I 
feel that I am making to myself idols, and I 
cannot but fear that I shall, ere long, be taught 
the bitter lesson of humiliation which all must 

learn who give to the creature the worship duo 
only to the Creator. You will think me fanci* 
ful, but I am sometimes more desponding than 
those who have to encounter real evils ; as the 
brighter the sunshine, the darker will be thd 
shadow cast by an intervening object.^' 

Such were the sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Latimer in a letter to a friend in Europe, when 
six years of uninterrupted happiness had 
dawned upon Latimer Cottage ; but, alas ! Mis* 
fortune already hovered over them, and rtevet 
was a deeper shadow flung from her dark wing^ 

One fine spring a&emooi^ ^.% ^\4\d^k&c»ciWt 
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sat reading aloud the popular poem of the day, 
while his wife was busied with her needlework 
beside him, they were startled by the sudden 
entrance of Constance, who, panting with her 
speed and flushed with excitement, threw her- 
self into her mother's arms, and burst into a 
passion of tears. It was long before her 
parents' kind soothings could quiet her troub- 
led feelings, or induce her to relate the cause 
of such unwonted sorrow. She told a simple 
but touching tale. When the children went 
out to walk after dinner, the nurse had taken 
them to Mrs. Morden's cottage, where they fre- 
quently went to distribute their childish chari- 
ties. They found the poor woman seated near 
the coffin of her baby, and holding in her arms 
another child soon to be stretched beside its 
playmate. 

" Oh, mother, I cannot tell you how I felt," 
sobbed Constance ; '' I was not afraid, and yet 
I did not dare to touch little Mary, though I 
have so often played with her tiny hands when 
i^he was alive ; she looked so white, and when 
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Margery put my hand ia hers ahe was so 
dreadfully cold." The child had never looked 
on dealh before ; and when they told her that 
little Mary would never more open her eyes, 
but must now be laid in the dark cold earth, 
never again to be looked upon by the kind 
mother who now watched beside her, she gave 
way to the utmost violence of terror and grief. 
Her parents listened to the tale with earnest 
sympathy. 

'' Of what disease did Mary die, Constance T 
asked her father. 

" I believe Mrs. Morden called it scarlet 
fever, father ; and the face of the sick boy on 
her lap was very red." 

A pang shot through the hearts of both her 

parents as she spoke* 

" Was Julian with you ?" said Mrs. Latimer- 
" Yes ; but he did not seem to notice any- 
thing; he ran about just as he used to do when 
we went there to gather strawberries, and he 
tried to make the poor sick boy play with 
him." 
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The tears of childhood vanish far sooner than 
the sympathy they excite; and, long after Con- 
stance had ceased to think of the dead child, 
her parents brooded over her narrative with ap- 
prehensions which neither dared breathe to the 
other. Mr. Latimer, with his usual kindness, 
hastened to the cottage of his poor neighbour, 
and found the second child just expiring with 
scarlet fever of the most malignant kind. The 
atmosphere of the apartment was polluted by 
the feverish breath of the little sufferers ; for the 
mother, in her ignorant caution, had excluded 
every breath of pure air, lest it should increase 
the virulence of the disease. ''And in that 
dreadful room my two darlings have just been 
shut up !" exclaimed the anxious father as he 
gladly emerged into the fresh evening breeze. 

His fears were not unfounded ; twenty-four 
hours had scarce elapsed when Julian's rosy 
cheek wore a deeper hue, and his blue eye 
was suflfused with the crimson tint of fever. 
Ere the next morning's sun had davsmed upon 
the sleepless pillow of the alarmed parents, the 
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fever spot burned on the delicate cheek of Con- 
stance also. Who shall describe the anxiety 
of that doting father and mother ? Who may 
enter into the depths of the human heart, and 
describe the workings of that most common, 
but, alas ! most fearful of jail human pangs, the 
anguish of a devoted parent ? The buoyancy 
of spirit, which was one of Mrs. Latimer's 
strongest characteristics, prevented her from 
yielding to terror and despondency as soon as 
her husband; but the moment he saw the 
drooping form of his darling boy, and heard 
the low moan of his sweet Constance, hope 
vanished from his heart. 

The children had wept so much at their 
separation when first taken ill, that the physi- 
cians deemed it advisable to place them both in 
one apartment. It was, inplp.ed, a melancholy 
sight to behold those fair creatures so prostra- 
ted by disease, and to feel assured that on the 
frail tenure of their lives depended the whole 
future comfort of two noble hearts. Julian re- 
fused to leave his mother's \io^o\x\ \«t «Si \sw- 
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Slant, while Constance lay in her little bed with 
her hand clasped in her father's, and her dim 
eyes fixed with unutterable tenderness upon her 
brother. Hour after hour, day after day passed 
away and brought no change. No change did 
I say ? Alas ! did an hour ever pass without 
bringing change to all of us ? The fever was 
most violent in its attack upon Julian ; and, after 
ten days of such anguish as none but a parent 
can know — such anguish as whitens the darkest 
locks and withers the greenest heart, Con- 
st^Uice was pronounced out of danger, but Ju< 
lian lay like a waxen image in the cold sleep 
of death. 

In proportion to her vain hopes was now 
Mrs. Latimer's grief. She would not believe 
that a creature so beloved could die ; and it was 
not till nature sunk exhausted, after a succes- 
sion of fainting fits, that her feelings could be 
in the slightest degree composed. The father 
looked upon the lifeless form of his little one 
with agony unutterable ; but he heard the bro- 
ken accents of his daughter, and, while he felt 
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Uiat in his dealings God had remembered mer- 
cy, he tried to say, in sincerity of heart, " Thy 
will be done." 

Constance was unable to rise from her bed 
when the body of her brother was about to be 
borne to the tomb ; but she pleaded so earnestly 
to look once more upon his sweet face, that 
her father bore her in his arms to the chamber 
of death. Never did the king of terrors assume 
a Jovelier form. His forehead was as fair as 
if it had never known the touch of pain ; his 
eyes as gently closed, and his lips as placidly 
folded as if the little boy had been laid down 
to sleep after the fatigues of a merry game. 
Constance looked long and earnestly on the life- 
less body of her lost companion. Her frame 
shook as with an ague fit, but no tears fell 
from her eyes ; and her father, startled by the 
sudden rigidity of her features, placed her in 
bed just as she was seized with a frightful con- 
vulsion. The dead was borne to its last rest- 
ing-place while the fate of the living was )ret 
undecided ; but, alas I amcRC^i^asl>i^^9^'CBLS^cas^ 

c 
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that of death awaited Constance. The violence 
of her spasmodic attack had produced annaurosis 
or paralysis of the optic nerve, and her brother's 
lifeless form was the last object that ever ber 
eyes beheld. Every means that medical skill 
could devise was resorted to, but in vain ; and 
Constance arose from her sick bed only to find 
herself totally and helplessly blind. 

For a long time hope struggled in the hearts 
of her parents. Like him who, dwelling at 
the mountain's foot, mistakes the darkness of 
the impending avalanche for the shadow of the 
cliff, the very magnitude of their calamity ren- 
dered them doubtful of its existence. But 
when, at last, hope was crushed beneath the 
dreadful certainty of evil, no words can express 
the utter desolation of their hearts. " Why !" 
exclaimed the agonized father, " why, when the 
Almighty sped the arrow that destroyed my 
child's precious sight, did he not also lake her 
useless life ?" Imagination is too feeble to por- 
tray such anguish. The Grecian painter's veil 
must be drawn over such unutterable wo. 
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CHAPTER III. 

•• The day too short for my distress ; and night, 
£'ea in the zenith of her dark domain, 
Is sunshine to the colour of my fate." — Young. 

Months passed away ; the glow of health 
once more dwell upon the fair child's cheek, 
and her lip again wore its rosy tint, but the 
light of her glorious eyes was quenched for ever. 
They.^ere still as deeply blue, still as beauti- 
fully fringed by their long dark lashes ; the dis- 
ease which had destroyed them had not im- 
paired their external loveliness, but their ex- 
pression had for ever departed. They were 
still beautiful, but it was the beauty of the un- 
lighted alabaster vase. 

The eflfect of this misfortune upon the child's 
character was very remarkable. At first she 
wept unceasingly, and complained bitterly of 
the darkness. " I can see nothing," she would 
Bay, " but a dark, dark loom, ^\\!a ^\}iX^^^^^xi^Sk 
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form extended in one corner." Her imagina- 
tion afforded the only organ of vision, and 
memory offered objects to its gaze. Her mind 
appeared to have acquired a sudden maturity. 
The absence of all outward things seemed to 
make the eye of the spirit more clear and pene- 
trating. Childish things were put away, and 
she spoke with the earnestness, the tenderness, 
the energy of a woman. Library after library 
was exhausted for her amusement ; but, alas ! 
they who find in the common exercise of their 
sight a world of enjoyment, of which they are 
scarcely sensible, can form but a faint idea of 
the tCYrible privation of the blind. For them 
the light of the sun is darkened ; the moon has 
vaithdrawn her ray ; the beauty of the earth 
ia vanished ; the loveltnesa of household faces 
has departed ; the familiar places have become 
stiange ; and, as one walking in the Valley of 
Death, every step ia faltering and uncertain. 
To Constance this utter darkness was pecu- 
liarly painful, MMhe xemembered, too vividly 
ib^laat object on which^pr tgws 1|kmI laated 
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and the emphatic language of Scripture might 
here be used literally, for it was, indeed, " The 
shadow of death upon the eyelids/' 

" Father," said Constance, as he led her one 
pleasant evening along the garden-walks, " I 
wish you would have the flowers planted just 
in the same spots next year, for I have learned 
to know them by the touch of the leaf as well 
as by their perfume, and I can almost fancy I 
see them since I have become so famiUar with 
them." The promise was readily given, and 
Constance continued : ** When first my eyes 
were darkened, the image of poor little Julian 
was always before me ; but now I try to think 
of other things. I try to remember how the 
sky looked, and the different coloured flowers, 
and oflener still I try to bring before me your 
face and mother's. I am sure I shall never 
forget ihem; but I am afraid I shall forget 
many other things which I used to take little 
notice of when I could see them every day." 
Mr. Latimer's heart was full, but he mastered 
bis emoiioD^ and paviei\i\^ ^^v \\vccl^^ x^ ^^ 

c2 
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task of imprinting on her mind Uiose ideas 
wliich, at her age, are usually evanescent, but 
which now required to be graven as with a 
sunbeam. But those mysterious compensa- 
tions which Providence usually vouchsafes to 
those who suffer under great privations were 
already hers. Her sense of hearing had be« 
come exceedingly acute, her touch extremely 
delicate. She learned to distinguish the dif- 
ferent trees by the various sounds made by 
their leaves as they rustled in the wind. The 
flowers she recognised by their perfume, or, if 
they were destitute of fragrance, she could pass 
her slender fingers over their petals, and at once 
discover their names. Music, which had al- 
ways been her delight, now became her pas- 
sion ; and three fourths of her time was spent 
beside her mother's piano, or listening to her 
father's voice, as, with swelling heart, he sang to 
her the songs she loved. Her ear became so 
accurate that she was soon able to mingle her 
own sweet tones with the music ; and no one 
who lookad upon the child, at sh^ sat in lief 
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delicate beauty amid the costly luxuries which 
decked her home, singing some plaintive melo- 
dy, would have imagined that the portals of so 
glorious a temple had been for ever closed 
against earthly objects. But a more touching 
picture was sometimes presented, when, think- 
ing herself alone, the fair creature over whom 
six summers had not yet passed would wring 
her little hands, and exclaim, in that thrilling 
tone which the blind so soon acquire, " What 
shall I do ! oh, what shall I do !" Would that 
this were entirely a fancy sketch ; would that 
the portraiture of this gentle child owed its col- 
ours to imagination only, and was not shaded 
by the deeper tints of sad reality ! 

The next four years were passed by Con- 
stance in a monotony so unvarying, as far as 
regarded external things, that the pen of hex 
historian finds little to record. But the change 
that gradually came over her spirit might form 
a noble study for a philosopher. She knew 
that she was beautiful, for she heard it mur- 
mured from every lip *, buX e^cJcv ^xjft^'^i^^sa. ^ 
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admiration was uttered in a tone of sympathy 
which her delicate ear did not fail to detect, 
and the lesson of humility was learned along 
with that which might have taught vanity. She 
knew, too, that her voice was as musical as a 
bird's, and this was one of the chief blessings 
of her darkened lot ; for the little blind girl's ear 
had now become endued, as it were, with a 
double sense, and great would have been her 
privation if she could not have expressed her 
innocent feelings in tones of sweetness. She 
sang beautifully, and never was music more 
expressive. She had learned, too, to weave 
baskets (a favourite resource of the blind), as 
an amusement to her many vacant hours ; but, 
alas ! with these acquisitions she was obliged 
to be content. The fountain of knowledge 
seemed sealed to her for ever, and she was 
fain to rest satisfied with an occasional draught 
of its pure waters from the hand of another. 
In spite of all her efforts at cheerfulness, she 
began to feel life a heavy burden, which daily 
grew more ixzXoJerable. At nine years of age 
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she had all the weariness of spirit, all the heav- 
iness of heart, which belong only to earth's care- 
worn children when time has blanched the sunny 
hair or sorrow seared the lonely heart. Her 
mother, given up to grief, had gradually sunk 
into such infirm heahh, that there was but little 
prospect of her prolonged life ; and when Mr. 
Latimer thought of the probable fate of his 
beautiful and helpless child, he was almost 
tempted to yield to utter despair. " She will 
have plenty of useless wealth," said he to him- 
self, "but who will protect her when we are 
gone ? Who will guard that delicate frame 
from the rude contact with a harsh and unfeel- 
ing world ?" He had not yet learned to believe 
that " God ever tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb." 

One day, while in his counting-room, Mr. 
Latimer was addressed by a gentleman distin- 
guished for his philanthropy, who, utterly ig- 
norant of his domestic misfortunes, applied for 
pecuniary assistance in forming an institution 
for the instruction of the bYvckdi. ^\,\jSiJ«i5£>K^^ 
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feelings were almost too powerful for words, 
as, grasping his new friend's hand, he vehe- 
mently proffered half his fortune if the project 
could be accomplished. " Only let me see my 
child rescued from the depth of darkness into 
which she is sinking, and half my fortune shall 
repay your labours," he said, as he added his 
name to the list of subscribers. On his return 
he communicated the occurrence to his wife 
and daughter. Far different was the manner in 
which the two received it. 

" You would not surely send Constance away 
from us to a place where everybody will be re- 
ceived, and where she must live like the poor- 
est among them ?" said her mother. 

" You will let me go," exclaimed Constance, 
her cheek flushing and her lip quivering with 
unwonted excitement. '* Oh, father, I should be 
80 happy if I could only learn to be Ici^s help- 
less ; when will they be ready to receive pu- 
pils ?" 

"Will you be content, Constance, to feel 
yourself alone among the many who, like yonr- 
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self, are deprived of one of life's best blessings ? 
Will you not pine for the devoted attention, the 
undivided care^ of your parents?" asked the 
father. 

" Oh ! father," replied the child, " how little 
you know of my feelings. Should I not be 
happier if I did not require your attentions ?" 

Her father sighed, but answered not. He 
could not avoid observing, however, that from 
that moment a new hope seemed to have arisen 
in her heart, and that her despondency was 
rapidly giving place to a nervous restlessness 
of manner, which betrayed how deeply the cur- 
rent of her feelings had been stirred. 

At length the benevolent founders of the in- 
stitution were enabled to carry out their scheme, 
and among the first of their pupils was Con- 
stance Latimer. Great was the opposition she 
encountered from her mother, who dreaded the 
privations which her child must undergo in an 
institution which could provide comforts, but 
not luxuries ; but Constance withstood all at- 
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tempts to turn her from her purpose, and left 
her home without one sigh of regret. 

"If I can learn anything, father, my short 
absence will be for the future happiness of us 
all ; if I cannot, I shall not long be a burden to 
you," said she, as the carriage stopped, and she 
was carried in her father's arms to her new home. 

The extreme beauty of the child and her 
winning manners awakened the warmest in- 
terest in all who looked upon her. The num- 
ber of pupils was as yet few, and Constance 
at first found her situation rather irksome ; but, 
-when the plan of instruction was once made 
clear to her, nothing could exceed her happi- 
ness. Once in each week she returned to her 
father's house, and even her mother acknowl- 
edged she had never seen her so cheerful. It 
was, indeed, delightful to hear her animating ex- 
pressions of joy as on each successive Saturday 
she sat down between her parents to relate the 
new acquirements of the past week. The alpha- 
bet, the first principles of arithmetic, the notes 
of music, were acquisitions worth the wealth of 
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the Indies to her. Gradually, but surely, she 
progressed in the path of knowledge; every 
step required guidance, but every step brought 
her nearer the goal of all her hopes. 

If he be a benefactor to nnankind who causes 
two blades of grass to grow where one only 
grew before, what gratitude do those deserve 
who devote all their talents and energies to the 
task of ameliorating the condition of those 
whom God has so fearfully stricken ? 

Never was a creature so changed as Con- 
stance appeared after a year's sojourn at the 
Institution for the Blind. She had applied the 
fine powers of her mind most diligently to the 
labour of learning, and great had been her suc- 
cess. It was now her pleasure to exhibit to 
her happy parents her accurate knowledge of 
grammar} arithmetic, geography, and music. 
Above all, it was her delight to stand by her 
father's side in the library, and, while her fin- 
ger traced the words on the page as rapidly as 
the eye could have noted them, to read in her 
sweetest tones the pages ol xVv^ ^oOik <55L\i&.^- 

Ik 
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*Her presence is now a perfect jubilee in 
my house," said her father to one of the pa- 
tient teachers who had opened so many sour- 
ces of enjoyment to her ; " formerly I almost 
dreaded to enter my door, for I could not bear 
to behold the hopeless sadness depicted in my 
poor child's face ; but now the day of her visit 
is looked upon as a holyday in the family. May 
God forgive my bitter repinings, and leach me 
to be grateful for the goodness which has thus 
mingled mercy with chastening." 

Constance anxiously sought to make herself 
mistress of every branch of knowledge. She 
would ponder over the embossed maps until 
her finger had made her perfectly familiar with 
the form of a country and its most prominent 
objects of interest ; then her next Saturday's 
visit to her home enabled her to learn from her 
father's Hps all that his library could afibrd of 
other information on the subject. She thus 
became thoroughly versed in the history, as 
well as geography, of every quarter of the globe. 
Mental arithmetic was peculiarly suited to her 
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reflective habits ; but music still continued to 
be her chief delight, and it was wonderful to 
see how rapidly she progressed. Her dread of 
ever being idle led her also to acquire the vari- 
ous kinds of handicraft practised among the 
pupils, and it was not long before she could 
frame a rug, weave a basket, and even occupy 
herself in needlework. 

Let us pause for a moment, and contemplate 
the blind girl in her former and in her present 
circumstances. At the period which is usually 
the sunniest of all ages, we see her setting in 
utter darkness, beneath the shadow of despair, 
and exclaiming, in the heart-rending accents of 
hopeless misery, " Who will show me any 
good ?" Now we behold her moving in the 
pleasant light of contentment, and hiving up 
knowledge, as the bee stores honey, to be the 
support of the wintry days of life. 

To crown the happiness of Constance, her 
home once more echoed to the voice of child- 
hood. A brother had been bom since her 
abode in the institution, awd ^\\^ i^X. '^^M'^*c«^ 
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had been sent to supply the place of her little 
Julian. A beneficial effect was produced by 
this event on the health of her mother, who, 
in the new exercise of maternal duties, seemed 
to lose that burden of grief which had almost 
crushed her to the earth. A stranger who 
should have looked in upon that little house- 
hold of love, as they were grouped in the li- 
brary on a Saturday evening, when Constance 
touched her guitar in accompaniment to her 
sweet voice, and the babe sat on her mother's 
knee stretching its little hands towards her in 
childish glee, while her father looked on with 
tenderness too deep for words, would have 
deemed them perfectly happy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" When I look 
On one so fair, I mnst believe that Heaven 
Sent her in kindness, that our hearts might waken 
To their own loveliness, and lift themselves 
By such an adoration from a dark 

And grovelling world. Such beauty should be worshipped, 
And not a thought of weakness or decay 
Should mingle with the pure and holy dreams 
In which it dwells before us." — Percival. 

It was on her fourteenth birthday that Con 
stance returned to her father's house skilled in 
all the wisdom which could be communicated 
to the blind. Her person had developed into 
that pure, classical beauty of which her child- 
hood had given promise. Tall and delicately 
formed, with a face of exquisite sweetness, her 
soft brown hair parted smoothly on her fair fore- 
head, and shedding its bright tendrils on her 
snowy neck, she was, indeed, a picture of inno- 
cent loveliness. The expression of her counte- 
nance was so gentle, and live \oTi^\?^^^'s»^«^^i«^ 
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usually shaded the pale cheek and concealed the 
rayless eyes gave such an air of pensiveness to 
her appearance, that she excited the interest of 
all who looked upon her. 

In addition to her various acquisitions in 
learning and her wonderful skill in music, her 
heart had taught her a new and sweeter lore. 
Possessed of the most ardent feelings and a 
passionate love for nature, who always spoke 
to her in music ; condemned to feed so much 
upon her own thoughts, and to find her sweet 
and bitter fancies uninterrupted by any external 
object, is it wonderful that the blind girl learned 
the language of poetry, and became the lyrist of 
emotions which were too powerful for common 
speech ? Her knowledge of music and her 
delicacy of ear enabled her to adapt airs with 
great facility. It soon became no unusual 
thing for her, after sitting silent a few minutes, 
to take her guitar, and sing her own simple 
words to some remembered melody. It is true, 
■he was little more than a child in years ; but 
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ttie fearful calamity which had cut her off from 
the enjoyments of her childish days had made 
her prematurely wise in feeling. Her heart 
was filled with all the gushing tenderness, all 
the deep though unawakened energy of a 
woman's nature, combined with a purity of 
thought and fancy which rarely outlasts the 
full development of intellect. There is too 
much of evil mingled with the good of this 
world's wisdom ; too much unholy fire is blend- 
ed with the light of truth ; and rarely can the 
mind be illumined by the one without bearing 
some blackened trace of contact with the other. 
But Constance had escaped all knowledge of 
evil. She was like the pure and stately lily, 
growing whiter in the sunshine which withers 
the roses that surround it. Poetry was the 
natural language of her unsullied heart; she 
breathed in numbers because her whole soul 
was attuned to harmony. The harp was not 
discordant because it had lost a string, for a 
master-hand had touched the remaining chords, 
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and attuned them to discourse the sweetest of 
all earthly music. 

One of her first efforts in verse was a little 
song addressed to her brother. Alfred was 
now a lovely little boy of some four years old, 
and most tenderly attached to his sister. He 
had learned to guide her feet to unfrequented 
spots with as much care as if he knew the full 
extent of her privation ; and when she took her 
guitar, or seated herself at the piano, his usual 
station was upon a cushion at her feet. One 
afternoon he had thrown himself on a sofa be- 
side her, and fallen asleep with his head in her 
lap. She busied herself for some time in 
tracing with her finger the outline of his fea- 
tures ; but, suddenly desisting, and brushing 
away the involuntary tear, she sung to a plain- 
tive melody the following words : — 

Is thy cheek fair, ray brolher ? 

Are thine eyes bright? 
Hast thou th? smile of our mother, 

Her remembered smile of light? 
Art thou like the gentle vision 

That comes to my sleeping eye^ 
When my heart in dreams elysian 

CkiBpa iU lost one in yonder aky ? 
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Vainly I ask, my brother, 

No lip can tell ; 
The imaged form of another 

In my memory still must dwell ; 
In vain with impatient fingers 

Thy features 1 seek to trace, 
His look in my soul still lingers, 

And in thine I find Julian's face. 

Who cannot sympathize with the father, who 
stood without, listening to the sweet voice and 
touching complaint of his gifted child ? Wealth, 
such as might purchase a prince's ransom; 
beauty, such as immortalized a Helen ; genius, 
that might have won the laurel of a Corinna, 
all were given as if to show the utter worth- 
lessness of those things which the world prizes 
when unaccompanied by the most common of 
God's blessings. The shrine was a glorious 
one ; the music of the sanctuary was not want- 
ing ; but the sacred lamp of the temple had been 
extinguished, never to be relighted till kindled 
by the flame of immortality. 

Constance did not relax in her exertions to 
acquire knowledge. Her memory never allow- 
ed anything to escape its grasp ; and her falk^^'^si* 
unremitting kindness inie^diug^Xo Vexia0w3»Qs.% 
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together enabled her to obtain a vast deal of 
elegant literature, which otherwise would have 
been a sealed book. The pages of the poet 
and the historian were alike familiar to her; 
and, perhaps, to her sensitive mind, the graphic 
sketches of the one and the harmonious strains 
of the other derived a peculiar charm, from 
being always expressed in the tones of a father's 
tenderness. 

"Your voice is sorrowful, dear father," said 
she, one day, as her father paused after an 
hour's reading ; " I am afraid you have some 
new trouble, for your tones are lately full of 
sadness." 

" You are a quick observer, Constance," re- 
plied he ; " but do you not think your imagi- 
nation sometimes misleads you ?" 

" No, father, no ; the ear that has learned to 
detect every shade of feeling, even as your eye 
marks every gradation of colour, is not to be 
deceived ; the faintest change in your voice is 
to me as evident as if I could see the cloud 
upon your brow. Nay, dear father," continued 
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she, " I cannot bear to hear you sigh ; give me 
my guitar, and I will sing to you the song I 
made yesterday, when Alfred ran with a little 
green leaf in his hand to tell me spring was 
coming. 

" They tell me springy is coming 

With her wealth of buds and flowerSi 
But I hear no wild bees humming 

Amid the leafy bowers ; 
And till the birds are winging 

With music from each tree, 
Till the insect tribes are singing, 

Spring is not spring to me. 

They tell me spring is waking 

All nature from her sleep, 
That streams, their ice-chains breaking. 

Once more to sunshine leap ; 
But the mountain brook rejoices 

lu music through the lea, 
I must hear earth*s many voices, 

Or 'tis not spring to me." 

" Did you sing that sweet but melancholy 
song to cheer me, Constance ?" said her father. 
" Alas ! think you the recollection of my child's 
misfortune can comfort me ?" 

" Dear father," replied she, " I did not mean 
to utter the voice of complaint ; earth is so full 
of music to mine ear thai 1 EOX£k&\i\£i&<^ "Ci^ibs^X 
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am almost as happy as if mine eye divided its 
enjoyments. You know not how rich is the 
melody to which God opens the ear of the 
blind. Listen !" and the gentle girl touched a 
simple accompaniment of chords, while she 
sung, in a strain of triumphant music, the fol- 
lowing words : — 

Earth speaks in many voices : from the roar 
Of the wild cataract, whose ceaseless din 

Shakes the far forest and resounding shore, 
To the meek rivulet which seems to win 

Its modest way amid spring's pleasant bowers, 
Singing its quiet song to charm earth's painted flowers. 

Earth speaks in many voices : from the song 
Of the free bird which soars to Heaven's high porch, 

As if on joy's full tide it swept along, 
To the low hum that wakens when the torch 

Summons the insect myriads of the night 
To sport their little hour and perish in its light 

Earth speaks in many voices : music breathes 
In the sweet murmur of the summer breeze. 

That plays amid the honeysuckle's wreaths. 
Or swells its diapason mid the trees 

When eve's cold shadow steals o'er lawn and lea. 
And day*8 glad sounds give place to holier minstrelsy. 

Earth speaks in many voices : and to me 
Her every tone with melody is fraught ; 

Her harmony of tints I may not see, 
But every breath awakes some pleasant thought ; 

While to mine ear such blissful sounds arc given. 
My epml dwell* in light, and dreams of yonder Heaven. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'* Though Fortune's malice overthrow my state, 
My mind exceeds the compass (tf her wheel" 

Shakspearb. 

Constance was not deceived when she 
thought she discovered sadness in the tones 
of her father's voice. *The cloud had been for 
several months deepening on Mr. Latimer's 
brow ; and though invisible to the rayless eye 
of his affectionate child, yet she was not insen- 
sible to the chill which it threw upon his cheer- 
ful spirit. In his devoted attention to his 
daughter he had allowed his business to be 
chiefly transacted by others, and he now found 
that the unfaithfulness of agents abroad and the 
imprudence of partners at home had involved 
him in engagements he should find it extremely 
difficult to fulfil. He had never before known 
the want of money, and his proud spirit was 
goaded almost to madness by the weiC.^w&^ 's^ 

E 
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asking for pecuniary supplies. But one of those 
seasons of commercial distress which occasion- 
ally occur in all mercantile countries, and are 
felt in every quarter of the globe, now ensued, 
and the consequence to Mr. Latimer was total 
ruin. The energy with which he had borne 
his earlier misfortunes seemed now utterly to 
fail him. Not that fortune was to him of more 
value than every other blessing; but, with a 
wife in infirm health, a' son in early infancy, 
and a daughter hopelessly blind, he felt that 
poverty was an evil of far greater magnitude 
than he had ever before dreamed. His high 
sense of honour forbade him to compromise 
with his creditors. He knew that he had prop- 
erty sufficient to pay all his debts at home; 
and he doubted not that his foreign affigiirs, if 
properly arranged, would enable him to satisfy 
all demands abroad. But, in order to complete 
these arrangements, it would be necessary for 
him to leave his family penniless and wander 
off into distant lands. The struggle of feeling 
stretched him at last on a bed of sickness^ and 
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it was from his delirious ravings, during a severe 
atlSick of fever, thai his family learned the fatal 
truth. 

A good constitution enabled him to withstand 
the violence of his disease; and, immediately 
upon his convalescence, he set himself seriously 
to the tksk of retrenchment. One of those sin- 
gular but not unfrequent changes, which make 
the character of woman always a beauty and 
a mystery, now occurred in the mind of Mrs. 
Latimer. For a whole week she gave her- 
self up to the deepest despair; then, as if she 
had indeed found sorrow to be knowledge, she 
dried her tears, and never allowed another mur- 
mur to escape her lips. Laying aside all her 
habits of luxurious self-indulgence, she devoted 
herself to the consolation of her husband, and 
witnessed with perfect composure the rapid 
vanishing of her costly furniture and plate. A 
small house in the city was taken and furnished 
in the simplest- manner. The kindness of a 
creditor, who had often shared the hospitality 
of the ruined family, adorned XlkvevtVvasJsJ^^ ^^2^i& 
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with the piano and guitar, which were so es- 
sential to the bereaved Constance, but no other 
articles of luxury found their way within its 
walls. As if she had never known their use, 
Mrs. Latimer seemed totally regardless of the 
want of those elegances to which she had been 
accustomed from her cradle. Her thoughts 
were only for her husband and her children. 
For them she sought, with all a woman's tact 
and tasteful management, to make their new res- 
idence look like the home of comfort, if not of 
wealth ; and Mr. Latimer felt that even in this 
sorrow the hand of Providence had provided a 
solace. Well may the mourner believe in the 
beautiful system of compensations which pre- 
vails throughout the universe; for never was 
man compelled to drink of the bitter fountain 
of Marah without finding some kind hand to 
throw the branch of healing into its distasteful 
waters. 

For a few days the little Alfred wondered at 
the change, and complained for want of the broad 
green lawn ; but the sorrows of childhood are as 
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evanescent as the joys of maturer years, and he 
soon forgot the privations in the novelties of his 
situation. To Constance the change in their 
circumstances brought no selfish regrets. It 
was long since external things had been to her 
a source of enjoyment ; and though the bustle 
of a city v^as exquisitely painful to an ear so 
acutely sensitive to the melody of nature, yet she 
would have felt not a momentary pang if she 
could have been insensible to the alteration ia 
her father. With renewed health Mr. Latimer's 
strength of mind had returned ; but the cheerful 
tone and elastic step, for which his daughter 
used to listen so anxiously, were no longer 
heard. Constance knew that his foot now fell 
heavily on the narrow stairs ; and, instead of the 
full rich tone she was accustomed to hear, his 
voice now sounded in her ear like the moiK>to- 
Dous and melancholy music of the distant sea. 
The acquirements which Constance had re- 
garded merely as means of amusing her heavy 
hours became, at this time, of actual use. It 
was not long before the pldce of thott^ c^«l^ 

& 2 
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trifles, which had decorated their former abode, 
was supplied by neatly-framed articles of use 
and ornament, woven by the delicate fingers of 
the blind girl. Mrs. Latimer, in the fulfilment 
of her duties as a housekeeper, found full em- 
ployment for a great part of the day, and all the 
plain sewing which was required in the little 
household was, therefore, performed by Con- 
stance. Nor was this all ; for her knowledge 
of mental arithmetic and rapidity in calcula- 
tion enabled her to be of great assistance to 
her father in the arrangement of his private ac- 
counts ; while her poetry and music, like the 
harp of David, served to chase from the minds 
of all the demon of despondency. 

At the expiration of a year all Mr. Latimer^s 
debts at h|une were fully paid, and he was left 
penniless^ But his high-toned feelings would 
not allow him to rest satisfied until his name 
was rescued from disgrace abroad ; and, bor- 
rowing a sum of money sufficient to secure the 
comfort of his family until his return, he em- 
badied for Englandt resolving to visit every 
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place where he had ever established an agency. 
This was the hardest of all his trials. He 
knew that several years must elapse before he 
could revisit his home ; and when he looked 
upon his lovely daughter, now verging towards 
womanhood, his courage almost failed him. 
He thought of her destitute situation in case 
he was never permitted to return, and the pic- 
ture of her unequal conflict with a selfish world 
almost overpowered his imagination. But he 
believed he was fulfilling the dictates of con- 
science ; and, silencing every regret, he bade 
adieu to all he held dear on earth. 

How deeply Constance felt the loss of that 
devoted parent it is in vain lo describe. It 
seemed as if the last glimmer that had cheered 
her darkened life was now extinguished. But 
she was not one to sit down content with fruit- 
less repining, when it was possible to act as 
well as to sufier. A plan had been. secretly 
maturing in her mind, which she now deter- 
mined to put into practice, since the only obsta- 
cle to its accomplishment was x^tCkOS^^Xs^ V«%. 
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father's absence. This was a scheme for pro- 
curing pupils to be instructed in music, and 
thus obviating the necessity of making use of 
the money which she knew her father, at the 
expense of his proudest feelings, had secured 
for the maintenance of his family. In vain did 
her mother oppose what she, naturally enough, 
considered a hopeless attempt. Constance was 
not to be moved from what she believed to be 
her duty, and her mother was at last induced 
to write, by her dictation, the following letter. 
It was addressed to a gentleman connected 
with the Institution for the Blind, and whose 
extensive charities were well known. 

"Dear Sir, 
" Your well established reputation as the 
friend of the afflicted induces me to address 
you on a subject of vital interest to one suffer- 
ing under the severest of all privations. I am 
totally blind ; and, but for that noble institution 
of which you are a member, should have been 
utterly helpless. I am now well versed in all 
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the knowledge which could be imparted to me. 
Music has been my especial study, and I may 
refer you to my instructers for assurances of 
my capacity to teach it, which my father's 
misfortunes have induced me to attempt as a 
means of support. I can teach, but I cannot 
seek out pupils ; and if, amid the multitude of 
urgent claims upon your time, you can find a 
moment's leisure to bestow upon her who 
walks, even at noonday, in the shadow of night, 
your kindness will not be unrewarded." 

The letter also contained her address, and 
was signed by herself, her mother guiding her 
hand. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*• Pensive grace 
Was in her every motion, and her look 
Had something sacred in it, that declared 
How pure the spirit in that form enshrined, 
Like light that dwelleth in the diamond gem." — S. P. C. 

The apartment was brilliantly lighted up, 
and a smile of welcome sat upon the lips of his 
cheerful family, as Mr. Wilson entered his 
home at the evening hour. The large arm- 
chair was rolled to his favourite corner, and the 
children of all ages, from the fair girl of eigh- 
teen to the noisy boy of three years, clustered 
round their father as he took his accustomed 
seat. But an unusual shade of pensiveness 
was on his brow, and tears glistened in his 
eyes as he pressed the hand of his daughter, 
which rested fondly on his knee. " I have 
seen this evening," said he, in answer to their 
anxious inquiries, " a picture which has thrilled 
my very heart." 
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" Oh, tell us, father, tell us," echoed from the 
group. 

" I received a letter yesterday," replied he, 
" from one whom I well recollect as having 
been one of the first pupils admitted into our 
institution for the instruction of the blind — I 
mean Constance Latimer." 

"What, that beautiful little girl you once 
took me to see when she was taking her music 
lesson, and who, you told me, refused to wear 
the ornaments with which her mother had load- 
ed her, because they excited the envy of the 
poorer pupils ?" 

" The same, Gertrude ; she was then the 
heiress of an immense fortune, and her father 
one of the wealthiest as well as worthiest men 
in the community. He has since become bank- 
rupt, and, after having sacrificed everything 
to redeem his honour here, has left his family 
in poverty that he might fulfil his engagements 
in Europe. I determined to answer her letter 
in person, and glad am I that I did so. I was 
directed to a house in sli^^\,\ ^N\'^^>^^'^- 
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looking little fellow about six years of age 
opened the door for me, and conducted me into 
one of the smallest but neatest parlours I ever 
entered. The tables and mantelpiece were 
adorned with various kinds of fancy articles, 
such as are usually manufactured by the blind ; 
and upon a stand in the corner lay a pile of 
those large volumes, printed in embossed let- 
ters, which constitute the Bible for the blind. 
By the fire sat a lady, pale and sickly in her 
appearance, but extremely graceful in her ad- 
dress, while near the window was a low seat 
occupied by the loveliest figure I ever beheld. 
Constance Latimer is about two years younger 
than yourself, Gertrude, and might serve a paint- 
er as a model for a personification of modesty. 
Her beauty is wonderful; I never saw any- 
thing like it ; the recollection seems to me al- 
most dreamlike." 

''You are quite enthusiastic, father," said 
Gertrude, smiling. 

" No wonder, my child," replied Mr. Wil- 
son; ''this lovely young creature is totally 
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blind, and yet she applied to me to assist her 
in procuring pupils in music, that she might 
thus be enabled to support her mother and 
brother without encroaching on the small sum 
which her father had left with them, and which, 
she said, he had only obtained by incurring new 
obligations. The heroic virtue of a delicate 
girl, who thus forgot her own terrible priva- 
tions in the wish to spare her father's feelings, 
almost overpowered me. ' I listened to her plans 
with wonder, and left her with a feeling of be- 
wilderment, for the whole scene seemed rather 
like a phantasy of the imagination than a pic- 
ture of real life." 

" Oh, father, let her teach me music," said 
little Emily, as she clambered on his lap ; '' I 
will be very good, and not trouble the poor blind 
lady ; do, dear father." 

"Let me accompany you when next you 
visit her," said Gertrude. 

" I met Mrs. Latimer in public," said Mrs. 
Wilson, " when she was the gayest and most 
brilliant woman in socieVy \ Wx ^j^-ax^ \«i;:*^ 

W 
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passed since then ; she has gone through much 
suffering ; and, if our slight acquaintance may 
now be renewed without an appearance of in- 
trusion, I should be glad to proffer her the hand 
of friendship." 

*' I knew your hearts," returned Mr. Wilson, 
" and I was assured I need only tell my siory 
to awaken as much enthusiasm in you as my 
little Gertrude accused mc of feeling." 

Two pupils were secured to Conslance in 
this happy group, and the unremitting exertions 
of Mr. Wilson during the next three months 
increased their number to twenty, so that an 
income of fifieen hundred dollars was secured 
to the family by the labour of her who, at 
first, seemed the most helpless of its members. 
As she could not go abroad to give lessons, she 
was necessarily much confined to the house, 
and debarred from that exercise which had al- 
ways been so essential to her health ; but early 
in the mor^jng she might frequently be seen, 
guided by the hand of her brother, along the 
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pleasant walks of the Battery, or crossing to the 
Heights of Brooklyn to listen to the melodies 
of nature. The family of Mr. Wilson did not 
relax in their interest for the noble-minded girl. 
An intimacy, such as probably never would 
have arisen in the days of her prosperity, now 
existed between Constance and the amiable 
Gertrude ; and many a quiet evening, after the 
fatigues of a day^s labour in teaching, was spent 
by the blind girl in the cheerful parlour of her 
friend. It was on one of those evenings, du- 
ring the early part of their acquaintance, that 
Constance sung the following song addressed 
to Gertrude. 

Lady, they tell me thou art fair, 
They say the rose blooms on thy cheek ; 

The rose's blush I have forgot, 
Its breath alone to me can speak. 

Lady, they say thine eye's soft bine 
With Heaven's own tint is flashing bright ; 

Alas ! I have forgot that hue, 
My sky is always clothed in night. 

Lady, they tell me thou art good, 
Thy heart in virtue's cause beats high ; 

I know this tale at least is true, 
My ear assists my daikeued e^e. 
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ILiittle I know of beauty's form, 
The dimpled mouth, the snowy skin. 

But I can learn from step and voice 
If gentle be the heart within. 

I know thou'rt one whom all may love, 
Though thy fair brow I ne'er may see. 

And can I doubt thou wilt allow 
The blind girl's claim to sympathy ? 

But their intimacy had not lasted many 
months, when Gertrude was compelled to claim 
the sympathy which Constance so plaintively 
desired for herself ; for she was taken violently 
ill, and for many days her recovery was deemed 
hopeless. The heart of the blind girl had so 
few objects of affection, that it clung to each 
with a tenacity which made it almost death to 
sever its clasp. Notliing could exceed her pas- 
sionate regret when she found that, though Ger- 
trude's life was spared, a severe inflammation 
had fallen upon her eyes, which confined her 
to a darkened room, and threatened her with 
total loss of sight. " Oh ! mother," exclaimed 
she, when first the tidings were communicated 
to her, " how will Gertrude bear that dreadful 
darkness? No one can imagine its horrors; 
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though so young when I was stricken, yet to 
this hour I shudder when I remember the 
awful blackness which enveloped me — a black- 
ness broken only by ihe white and stiffened 
form which imagination presented to me. Oh! 
mother, mother, I cannot bear to think of Ger- 
trude's sufferings." Alas ! none but the God 
who had smitten her knew the biiter feelings 
which Constance had hidden in her heart of 
hearts. She had come out brighter from the 
furnace of afHiclion, but no one could tell how 
fierce had been ihe fire which had purified her 
of all earlhlv dross. 

All her leisure hours were devoted to her sick 
friend ; all that sympathy or affection could de- 
vise for her amusement was tried ; and, during 
the many days when her eyes were bandaged, 
Gertrude learned much of the handicraft w^hich 
has been appropriated to the occupation of the 
blind. She delighted to hear the blind girl sing, 
and many a song did Constance frame for the 
amusement of the half-imipaUewx yk^^JCA. ^w.- 
riag one of her visits she ioi vVxe toAiUtoa^^^'s^'* 

»2 i 
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in the course of conversation, that beautiful line 
from the Arabic, " The remembrance of youth 
is a sighJ^ The sentiment was too poetical to 
escape her sensitive mind, and the ideas which 
it awakened were expressed in a language which 
bad now become habitual. 

Oh, yes ; we may weep over moments departed, 

And look on the past with a sorrowful eye, 
For who, roving on through the world weary hearted, 

But knows " the remembrance of youlh is a sigh V* 

Though earth still may wear all its verdure and flowers. 
Though our pathway still bloom 'oeath a bright summer sky. 

Yet the serpent lies hid in life's sunniest bowers, 
And still " the remembrance of youth is a sigh.** 

Then surely the heart whose best pleasures have vanished 
As spring birds depart when cold winter draws nigh, 

The bosom whence hope's sweet illusions are banished, 
Must feel " the remembrance of youth is a sigh." 

Too early have faded my moments of gladness, 
Ert the freshness and morning of life have gone by ; 

Too early my days have been shrouded in sadness, 
And to me " the remembrance of youth is a sigh." 

There was one who took a deeper interest 

in the blind girl during her attendance on 

Gertrude than he dared to avow. This was 

JUr. Wjiljson's eldest son, who Y^ ya^X x^Voxiu^ 
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from, the tour of Europe. Young, talented, 
and enthusiastic, there was something pecuUar- 
ly fascinating to his romantic nature in the his- 
tory of the beautiful Constance. Seated un- 
noticed in a remote corner of the dimly-lighted 
apartment, he listened for many an hour to the 
sweet fancies and pure thoughts which filled 
the measure of her discourse with Gertrude. 
She seemed the very impersonation of his 
boyish dreams, Her beauty, her strength of 
mind, her poetical genius, her graceful man- 
ners, nay, her very helplessness, were all 
powerful attractions to him. He gazed upon 
her pale delicate loveliness until it almost 
seemed to him that the fable of Pygmalion waB 
realized. But, dangerous as this intercourse 
might be to him, it was to Constance perfectly 
harmless. The passions of our mortal nature 
seemed effaced from her breast, while only the 
gentler affections seemed left; and «be wel- 
comed Edward Wilson a9 a brother, without 
dreaming that there could be any stronger 
feeling. 
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A few weary months of darkness were all 
that Gertrude was destined to endure. The 
disease in her eyes abated, and once more she 
was permitted to behold the light of day. If 
anything could have disturbed the equanimity 
of Constance's contented temper, it would have 
been the exuberance of her friend's joy. Every 
moment she was exclaiming aloud at some new 
deUght afforded her by her newly-recovered 
sense. But, whatever Constance felt, her well- 
disciplined mind taught her at once to repress 
all fruitless regret, and, in sympathy with her 
friend, to forget her own privations. 

" My brother loves you, Constance," said 
Gertrude, a few weeks after her recovery, 
as she beheld his irrepressible agitation at 
hearing one of her songs. " Well, Gertrude, 
is that strange?" replied the pure-hearted girl ; 
" do not you love me loo ? I think," added 
she, " that I regard your brother Edward as I 
might have done Julian had he lived to man's 
estate." 

^^Nay, Constance, but it is not ilius Ed- 
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ward loves you ; he looks on you as one with 
whom he would share his future fortunes ; he 
would make you his wife, Constance," said 
Gertrude. 

" Never, Gertrude ! never !" exclaimed she, 
vehemently ; " do you forget that the glory of 
my life is departed, and that I must hereafter 
grope my way in hopeless darkness ? No, he 
would not think of it ; do not talk so wildly 
again, Gertrude ; I have no such dreams, and 
I would not have the quiet current of my life 
disturbed by vain imaginations." 

The next time Constance took her guitar 
at her friend's bidding, she sang the foUowing 
song : — 

Like the wind harp whoee melody slumbervi 

Unwakened by mortal hand, 
Till the soft breeze calls forth its sweet numben^ 

Like tones from a seraph's land ; 
So my lips ever echo the feelings 

Which nature alone may impart, 
I know naught of passion's revealings, 

Then wake not my slumbering heart 

Like a lake lying far on the mountain, 
Where foot of man scales not its height. 

Fed only by Heaven's pure fountain, 
And only reflecting Heaven^a^f^Vv 
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So my soul's quiet depths give back only 

The feelings where childhoo^l has part ; 
Bless'd with friendship, my life is not lonely, 

Then wake not my slumbering heart. 

The song was breathed into other ears tlian 
those of Gertrude. Edward had stolen to hear 
the lav, and it uttered a mandate which he 
dared not disobey. " No," said he, inwardly, 
" the pure course of that life should never be 
disturbed by more earthly affections than those 
which awake in life's bright infancy. The 
daughter's and the sister's love ; the friendship 
of a heart unacquainted with the wilder pas- 
sions of humanity ; such alone should be the 
habitants of that gentle bosom." With a de- * 
gree of heroism totally unappreciable by colder 
hearts, he schooled himself to look on Con- 
stance as a lovely sister, whose helplessness 
might naturally awaken a deeper than fraternal 
tenderness. If his heart sometimes beat thick, 
and his pulse quickened as he gazed upon her 
exceeding loveliness, he mastered his emotion, 
and reaped his reward in the approval of his 
conscience. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

•* Yon bear a gentle mind, and heavenly blessings 
Follow such creatures." — c^hakspkabk. 

The Latimer family found many friends 
willing to aid in rescuing them from a life of 
toil and privation, but the noble heart of Con- 
stance spurned the thought of dependance. 
Her pupils increased in number, and she was 
happy in the certainty that, whatever might be 
her father's success, she should never more be 
a burden to him. Mr. Latimer had written 
regularly to his family, and occasionally sent 
small sums of money ; but, unwilling to excite 
false hopes, he said nothing of his pecuniary 
aflfairs, and they, of course, concluded that he 
had nothing favourable to communicate. His 
stay was prolonged, month after month, until 
three years had elapsed, when he at length 
intimated his intention of returning. Great was 
their joy when the time drew near t^x^^^vi^ 
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that beloved father. Everything that aflfection 
could suggest was prepared to welcome him ; 
and, when he did return, though Constance 
could not see the renewed cheerfulness of his 
countenance, her first exclamation was, " Oh, 
father, you have won back your own glad 
voice !" 

Mr. Latimer had devoted himself to the set- 
tlement of his affairs with a zeal and diligence 
that gained the good-will of all who had ex- 
pected to suffer by his failure. Facilities of 
all kinds were afforded him, and, after the most 
vnremilting toil, he succeeded in satisfying 
every claim. A small remnant of his once vast 
fortune still remained ; and a successful specu- 
lation, which presented itself at the moment 
when he was preparing to embark for his native 
land, more than trebled its amount. " I am not 
rich," he replied to his wife's anxious inquiries, 
'^ but I have enough of this world's gear to raise 
us far above want; henceforth I shall devote 
myself entirely to my family, and relinquish all 
attempts at commerce." But what were bis 
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feelings when informed of the heroic conduct 
of his darling Constance ! She had carefully 
concealed from him her success as a teacher, 
lest he should be made unhappy by ihe idea 
of the toil which slie was enduring ; but now, 
when all privation was at an end, he learned 
fiom the lips of Mr. Wils^ the whole story of 
her energy and heroism. JJc learned that to 
the patient, self-denying labour of his blind 
child ; the child for the sake of whose sup- 
posed helplessness he most regretted his loss 
of fortune, his family had been indebted for 
every comfort during three long years, while 
the money which, at the sacrifice of so much 
pride, he had borrowed for their subsistence, 
had been paid in less than six months after his 
departure. " And this creature," exclaimed he, 
in a transport of feeling, *' this angelic creature 
I would have consigned to the grave in my first 
moments of despair ; this is the child for the 
preservation of whose darkened life I dared to 
murmur against Providence." 

Mr. Latimer's first wish wa^s Xo ^^^^5aSk\i<ssv- 

Q 
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self once more of his beautiful cottage ; but the 
work of improvement was begun, and the home 
of his happier days had already disappeared. 
He contented himself, therefore, with procu- 
ring a house beautifully situated on Long Isl- 
and, where Constance could again be sur- 
rounded by the music and fragrance of nature. 
But none of his former magnificence was to be 
found in his new home. Of all his earlier 
luxuries, he only desired to regain his library. 
He soon gathered a fine collection of books 
about him ; and, if his eye sometimes missed 
the rich pictures and exquisite statues which 
had adorned a similarly appropriated apartment 
in Latimer Cottage, he looked upon the glorious 
beauty of his daughter, and sought no other 
loveliness. 

Once more contentment smiled upon the 
long- tried family. Adversity had awakened 
the noble feelings which slumbered in the 
hearts of all, and the voice of prosperity could 
not again lull them to sleep. To a mind filled 
with knowledge, and a heart pure as the dream 
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of infancy, Constance now added a conscious- 
ness of mental power, a reliance on her own 
resources, and a piety which taught her that the 
shorn lamb, which had been sheltered from the 
pelting of the pitiless storm, would find the wind 
of future years tempered by the same benevo- 
lent hand. Her days are still gliding on so 
calmly that she scarcely feels their current; 
and though the silver blossoms of the grave are 
strewn upon the temples of her parents, she 
si ill wears the garland of youth upon her sunny 
brow. The absence of all tumultuous passions 
has preserved the childlike purity of her coun- 
tenance ; and if ever perfect contentment dwelt 
in the breast of mortal, her home may be found 
in the heart of the blind Constance Latimer. 
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" He that soweth iniquity shall reap Tanity.' 



My earliest recollections are those of poverty 
and sorrow. I saw nny father wasting talents 
of the noblest order in a constant struggle for a 
bare subsistence ; and nny mother, a gentle and 
delicale creature, who might have been the orna- 
ment of palaces, daily condemned la the merest 
drudgery of existence. The circumstances 
which led to such distress it is needless lo re- 
count. The childhood of my parents had been 
passed amid the moj^t gorgeous scenes of wealik 
and luxury; but the birtii oi \!ftfe\t wJcj ^wsu 
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found them "steeped in poverty to the very 
lips." Is it any wonder, then, that, to my in- 
fant mijfid, wealth should have seemed the great- 
est earthly good ? 

Children that are brought up in the midst of 
affluence are like greenhouse plants; they de- 
velop slowly, and require the constant care of 
the cultivator; but the children of the poor, 
reared amid privation and suffering, are like 
the hardy plants that find their nourishment in 
the crevices of the rock ; they evolve rapidly, 
and, perhaps, partake too much of the nature of 
the indurated soil tliat fed them. I soon learned 
to look upon the world around me with the eye 
of thought. He who is not too young to suffer 
is old enough to reflect, and many a bitter hour 
have I spent in contrasting the degradation of 
my own lot with the splendour of others. The 
poor who have minds suited to their stations — 
they who have been poor from iheir earliest 
generation — are comparatively happy; their toil 
procures all that with them constitutes enjoy- 
znent^ but if there be an evil which exceeds 
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all Others in bitterness, it is poverty when it 
falls upon a refined and sensitive spirit. 

Mv father died broken-hearted when I was 
about twelve years of age. A neighbouring 
lawyer, who accidentally became acquainted 
with our distress, took me into his house as a 
menial — yes — I do not hesitate to confess it. 
I was charitably allowed to brush his boots and 
make his fires, while my mother obtained a 
miserable pittance by doing coarse sewing for 
the shops. The two sons of my master were 
older than myself, but I was not long in discov- 
ering how infinitely inferior they were in intel- 
lect. My father had laboured diligently to cul- 
tivate my mind, and the facility with which I' 
acquired knowledge was a solace to his pride, 
even while it added new stings to his poverty. 
I was, therefore, far more advanced in educa- 
tion than most boys of my age ; and many a time, 
as I stood behind the chair of my young mas- 
ters, obeying their capricious commands, have 
I been compelled to restrain the bitter sneer 
that rose to my lip at iheir palg^-bl^ x^gx^TWis^^ 
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My boyish vanity soon induced me to make 
some display of my rare acquirements ; and the 
consequence was, that I was often compelled 
to sit up half the night preparing the Latin ex- 
ercises for which my masters were to be ap- 
plauded on the morrow. This was undoubt- 
edly the worst thing that could have befallen 
me. Circumstances would otherwise have 
subdued my towering spirit, and reduced me 
to the level of my situation ; but now a con- 
sciousness of my own superiority took entire 
possession of my mind. I felt that I was born 
for better things ; and, while I cherished a boy- 
ish contempt for my youthful tyrants, I felt an 
innate certainty that the ti ma would come when, 
from a superior station in society, I should look 
upon them as my inferiors in rank as well as 
intellect. 

Such a state of things was, however, too un- 
natural to last long. A blow given by one of 
my young tormentors, and returned by the 
proud menial, led to a discovery of the peculiar 
services which were required of me. Mr. M., 
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who was really a generous and liberal-minded 
man, after carefully ascertaining the extent of 
my acquirements, removed me from my servile 
station to the equally laborious, but more hon- 
ourable situation of clerk in his office. I re- 
ceived no salary ; but, when my master found 
that my services would enable him to dispense 
with one of his hired assistants, he offered to 
give me instruction in his profession as an 
equivalent, and his offer was gladly accepted. 
Behold me, then, at the age of fifteen, copying 
deeds in a lawyer's office, wearing my mas- 
ter's cast- off clothes, pursuing my studies at mo- 
ments stolen from sleep, yet cherishing as lofty 
dreams of ambition as if I had been heir to the 
proudest name and largest fortune in the king- 
dom. My ambition was not for fame ; proud 
as I was of my mental superiority, I never de- 
sired to be distinguished for learning and tal- 
ent; wealth was all I asked. My situation 
brought me into continual contact with wealth 
and rank, and little did the tilled clients of my 
master think that the poor clerk vi\xo ^n\qX^ ^njX 
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their cases (often with a smile of contempt at 
their paltry subjects of litigation) concealed 
beneath his shabby exterior a spirit destined, 
because determined, to rise. ^^ Possunt quia 
posse videntur*^ has ever been my motto. I 
believe that ihe mind of man, wiih ils strange- 
ly complicated energies and lofty aspirations, is 
equal to any undertaking; and where the will 
is unfaltering the power cannot be found want- 
ing. 

How vividly do I recollect all the occur- 
rences of that period. Youth is generally a 
season of enjoyment ; and, therefore, it is that, 
when wc look back to it in later years, we can 
scarcely ever recall its details. We remem- 
ber some events, perhaps, but how few are 
they in comparison with those we have for- 
gotten ! We recur to the season of youth with 
a feeling of vague and indistinct pleasure, for 
the footprints of joy leave too slight an impres- 
sion upon the sandy desert of our hearts not 
to be easily effaced by the next whirlwind of 
emoiion. But when our early life has been 
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miliappy it is yery different W&en we grow 
up amid privation and suffering ; when our 
ftouls are consumed by the fire of secret di»« 
content even from our childhood ; when* wef 
are. daily compelled to endure the ^ proud one'fp 
contumely^" and to have our best feislrngs tram- 
pled on l^ those who, bom without hearts them« 
selves^ can never learn that odier&t may be less 
fortunate ;. when such have been the events that 
Bieasured out our youth, we never forget themv 
It happened one day that Mr. M. was una- 
voidably absent from the office, and several, 
gentlemen wore awaiting his return ; so that, iai 
addition to the half dozen clerks usually found 
there, the apartment was occupied by a num- 
ber of his clients^ Among others I observed 
the Hon. George Fitzroy, and easily perceived 
from his manner that he was exceedingly im- 
paCient of the delay. I vras at that moment 
busily engaged in finishings the papers which I 
knew be came to obtain* Wishing to spare 
him some unnecessary detention, I approached 
him, and in a low voice said, ^ We Vo.^^ ^ 
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most finished your papers, sir, and, if you will 
have the goodness to send in half an hour, they 
will be ready." Eying me with a look of in- 
effable scorn, and raising his voice so as to be 
heard by every person in the room, he ex- 
claimed, " We, sir ! We ! — ^pray, who are we ? 
My business is with Mr, M., not with a hire- 
lingP Maddened with passion, my first im- 
pulse was to fell him to the earth, but my up- 
raised arm was caught by a fellow-clerk. The 
violence of my emotion was too great even for 
my robust frame ; the blood gushed in a tor- 
rent from my mouth, and I fell senseless at the 
feet of my insulter. I had broken one of the 
minor bloodvessels, and for many weeks was 
unable to leave my room ; but even there, in 
the solitude of a sick chamber, with death 
watching beside me, I vowed to be revenged. 
I never stretched out my hand to injure the 
scomer, yet my vow was gloriously fulfilled. 
Time, that slow but sure avenger, brought an 
opportunity that the utmost refinement of hatred 
could scarcely have anticipated. Ffteen years 
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afterward, when I was presiding with almost 
unlimited authority over one of the richest 
provinces in British India, the Hon. G. Fitzroy, 
beggared by his extravagance and an outcast 
from his family, was occupying the humble 
station of my under secretary ! Yes, I saved 
him from starving, and, until the day of his 
death, the proud fool received the wages of ser- 
vitude from the hands of the lawyer's hireling. 

Such were the insults and mortifications that 
goaded me almost to madness, and would have 
crushed me into an untimely grave, had I not 
been supported by the hope that my hour of 
triumph would come. That hour did come. 
I have lived to trample upon those who would 
have trodden me under foot; ay, and to be 
crushed too, even in the moment of success, by 
a blow as unexpected as it was inevitable. 

I was twenty-one years of age when an office 
of considerable trust and profit under govern- 
ment was bestowed upon my master. One of 
his sons was at first employed as his secretary, 
but it was soon discover^ that youn^M.«^^5^:S^ 
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fifdy be saved from an igBomiAious dismissal 
hj substiXuting ma in his place. The appoint* 
Bient was accordingly transferred tome, with a 
salary of three hundred pounds a year. Could 
the newly-fledged butterfly, as he lifts himself 
upon his golden wings far above tke earth on 
which he so lately crawled, be endowed with 
human feelings, methinks he would feel aa I 
did then. For ihe first time I was independent ; 
nay, more, I was rich — ^richer with that poor 
three hundred a year than I have since been 
with an income of fifty thousand. Everything, 
even our own emotions, must be appreciated by 
comparison ; afsd certainly the man who, for the 
first time in his life, receives the means of a 
comfortable livelihood as the fruit of his own 
industry, is happier dian he will ever be again, 
though he should in after life become the pes- 
sessor of millions. 

I was now enabled to rescue my mother from 
a life of toil ; and never shall I forget the ex- 
quisite sensations which thrilled my heart 
when I bixMight her ftom the miserable lodg« 
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ings where she had wasted the best years of 
her life, to the plain but comfortable abode 
which we were now to occupy together. From 
my infancy I had been accustomed to consider 
wealth the source of happiness, and now the 
one favour which I had received from the hands 
of fortune had been the means of procuring me 
the sweetest pleasure which the heart of man 
is capable of enjoying. Is it any wonder, then, 
that I still determined to pursue the career of 
wealth ? Everything served to keep alive the 
love of gold in my heart. My new situation 
threw me constantly in the way of that pecu- 
liar class of men whose every look is indica- 
tive of moneyed importance ; whose very con- 
plexion seems saturated with gold dust ; I mean 
the East India merchants. I soon learned that 
the shortest possible road to wealth was to 
be found in India, and there I determined to 
seek it. 

All my leisure time was now devoted to the 
study of the various Indian dialects. An old 
merchant, who had resided many ye^\.'a» \s\ ^^ 
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country, offered to assist me» and^ no doubt, was 
^B much gratified to find a ready listener to his 
marvellous tales as I was to obtain a capable 
guide in the new path which seemed opening 
before me. He was a man of very singular 
character. Possessing a mind of wonderful 
energy, he would have distinguished himself in 
any profession to which he had applied him* 
self ; but he had been early devoted to a busi- 
ness life, and, repugnant as it was to his ele* 
gant taste, he soon learned to adapt himself to 
circumstances, and forgot that he had ever had 
a wish beyond his counting-room. It happened 
with him, as it doubtless does with many others : 
compelled to sacrifice his first hopes, he de*- 
voted all his energies to the work that he was 
called to perform ; and, as a man of ardent tem- 
perament can never be mediocre in anything, 
he soon became as eager in the pursuit of 
wealth as he might otherwise have been in the 
acquisition of fame He was now an old man, 
and money was everything to him. To pile 
goinea upon guinea was his only pleasure; 
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■nd no sooner did he learn the shnilarity 
<tf my feelings, than I became his chief far 
totirite. 

His house had, however, another attraction 
for me. His only surviving relative was an 
orphan niece, whom, smce his return from India, 
he had taken home as his adopted daughter. 
Young, beautiful, and artless as a child, Emily 
Halford appeared to me like a creature of an- 
other sphere. It is true, I had scarcely looked 
upon a woman when I first beheld her; but 
even now, after the lapse of so many years, 
when so many visions of youth, and beauty, and 
mental loveliness are bright in my recollection, 
there is still no form like hers. Mr. Halford 
early perceived my attachment. ''You love 
my niece," said he ; '' I am not surprised ; she 
is a charming girl, and I would rather bestow 
her on a man like yourself, who, bom poor, 
possess the capacity of making a fortune, than 
on the heir of a princely estate, if the follies 
and extravagances of modem education were a 
part of the inheritance. The husband of nx^ 
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niece will be the heir of my fortune, but not 
until he shall have merited it ; my gold is the 
fruit of industry, and it shall never go to enrich 
the idle." Aliye only to the consciousness that 
I was permitted to win the affections of Emily, 
I was utterly regardless of the old man's last 
words. Alas ! I remembered them bitterly 
enough soon after. 

I should have loved Emily if she had been 
friendless and destitute. There was a graceful 
and womanly tenderness in her manner, which 
to me was irresistible. Sordidness and selfish- 
ness have ever characterized my dealings with 
men, but never have I forgotten my almost 
chivalrous veneration for the pure and noble 
nature of woman. After a brief interval we 
were married ; and as it had been arranged that 
Emily should still reside with her uncle, a very 
material change immediately took place in my 
mode of life. Had I hoped to derive any pecu- 
niary advantages, however, I should have been 
much disappointed : a set of pearl ornaments 
was Mr. Halford's only marriage gift. I was 
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HOW, appaiendy, on the Y€jy pnaack of good 
fortune. Lining, if not in the midai of the re- 
£nemeQt8 of lank, at least surrounded by all 
the magnificence of opulence, who would ever 
have recognised in the happy husband of the 
beautiful heiress the ragged and squalid serv- 
ing boy? Emily was devotedly attached to 
jne, and there was something inexpressibly de- 
lightful in the consciousness that, among the 
cold and selfish beings who made up my world, 
one heart was found to love me with a deep 
and disinterested aSectioa. 

Our happiness was first interrupted about a 
year after our marriage by the illness of my 
sweet wife. The sudden death of our infant 
boy, who lifed just long enough to awaken a 
mother's tenderness in her bosom, seriously 
affected her health ; and she was just recover- 
ing from a long fit <^ sickness, when we were 
called to mourn the death of her eccentric but 
kind old uncle. He had been talking cheer- 
fully with us all the evening, smoked several 
pipes of his rose-scented Turkish tokuKxn^^ 
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drank his usual quantity of old Madeira, and 
the next morning was found lying cold and 
stiff in bed, apparently in the very posture in 
which he had composed himself to sleep. 
We mourned for him with a genuine sorrow ; 
for, singular as were his habits, no man pos- 
sessed a kinder heart; and if that heart had 
been contracted by trafficking with his fellow- 
men, and his naturally fine intellect subjected 
to the iron bondage of selfish avarice, it was 
the fault of those who chained to the galley of 
commerce a spirit that might else have aspirod 
to the loftiest realms of undiscovered truth. 

But the worst of our misfortunes was yet to 
come. Mr. Halford had frequently thrown out 
hints of his intention to procure for me a sit- 
uation in India; and although I expected, of 
course, to benefit by his wealth in future, I 
was still desirous to push my own fortunes. 
It was, doubtless, a fear lest the possession of 
immediate wealth should induce me to relax 
in my habits of industry that induced him to 
make so singular a will. Upon examining his 
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papers, three several copies of his will were 
found in different, but equally secure places, 
as if he were resolved to guard against all con- 
tingences. After a few trifling legacies to old 
domestics, he bequeathed the whole of his for- 
tune to me, but with this singular proviso— the 
whole of the property, including landed estate, 
stocks, furniture, plate, &;c., was given in trust 
to his executors, to be paid into my hands as 
soon as I should give satisfactory proof that I 
was the possessor of fifty thousand poimds, ac- 
quired by my own exertions. In case of my 
death before the requisite sum was obtained, a 
certain portion was allotted to my wife, and 
the remainder appropriated to the endowment 
of several charitable institutions. 

Thus I found mysdf the heir to a magnifi- 
cent fortime, but, at the same time, with no 
other means of providing for my family than 
the salary which I received from my secretary- 
ship. Irritated as I was by this absurd be- 
quest, my anger knew no bounds when I 
found that even the house we occupied, with. 
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ils furniture and pkte, was to be sold, and the 
proceeds added to that already overgrown for- 
tune which was not to foe mine until I should 
he able to do without it. I was compelled to 
remove to mj former abode, still oceupied by 
my mother; but i entered it as if it had been 
a prison. The fetters which luxury weaves 
about us are like the bonds with which the 
Lilliputians confined the sleeping GruHrver'j 
sepcurately, each might be broken by the turrl- 
iiAg of a finger ; it is* the vast number of invis 
ible chains fastened upon us by the ftictitiouy 
indulgences of wealth that renders' us poweiv 
less beneath them. Little more than two 
years before, I had tasted isk these humble 
apartments the first sweet draught from for- 
tune's cup; and now, when- her overflowing 
ehalice seemed efi^ed to my lips, only to be 
withdravfn ere I could quaff one drop, my im- 
patient spirit was almost maddened by the ditN 
appointment. My poor Emily used every ef- 
fort to reconcile me to my situation. Though 
her life had been passed amid all the comforte 
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of affluence, and mine amid all the evils of pov- 
erty, yet she cheerfully relinquished the lux- 
urious habits which to her were a second na^ 
ture, while I could not reconcile myself to 
their loss, though I had scarcely yet learned 
to enjoy them. Unwilling to pain her gentle 
nature, I endeavoured to appear contented; 
but only those who can fully enter into my 
passionate desire for wealth could understand 
with what loathing I looked upon my present 
mean condition. From the time I left Mr. 
Halford's house I never enjoyed a single re- 
past. The rich damask, the massive silver 
dinner-service, the splendid china, which alone 
had cost more than the whole of my present 
income — all had vanished from my table, and 
I was weak enough to feel their loss as se- 
verely as if they had been as essential as the 
food to which they were the accompaniments. 

I was soon to be punished for my folly. The 
death of Mr. M., my first patron, deprived me 
of my only dependance, the salary which I re- 
ceived as his secretary. Judge^ tKexv^ tA. TS!C«i- 

1 
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situation. I had taken up all the arrears of 
my salary in order to furnish anew my humble 
habitation for the reception of my wife, and I 
now found myself absolutely penniless. Even 
now my blood boils at the recollection of that 
period. In vain I sought for employment ; the 
very eagerness with which I desired it seemed 
to prejudice those who might otherwise have 
engaged my services ; for, in nine cases out of 
ten, the wealthy consider poverty so great a 
temptation to dishonesty, that they can seldom 
bring themselves to confide in the integrity of a 
poor man. The conditions of Mr. Halford's 
will were also prejudicial to my character, for 
the mass of mankind are always ready to at- 
tribute the worst motives and causes to that 
which seems incomprehensible. Day after day 
my affairs became more desperate, until, at 
length, it was only by the sale of our useless 
furniture and my wife's ornaments that we 
were preserved from starvation. I knew that 
Mr. Halford had applied for a situation for me 
in the service of the East India Company, but 
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no answer had been returned to his applica- 
tion ; and, rendered half mad by the rapid dim- 
inution of our little stock of money, I resolved 
to apply to one of the executors of Mr. Hal- 
ford's estate. He was a stem, hard-featured 
man, who had begun life as a cabin-boy on 
board a man-of-war; and, having weathered 
many a stiff gale, he had no idea of any dis- 
tress beyond that which the animal frame might 
suffer. He listened with the utmost coolness 
to my impassioned appeal, and calmly replied, 
that as the estate had been given to him in 
trust, he was not at Uberty to dispose of it. 
" But my wife — ^my mother, are starving !" I 
exclaimed ; " give me only a hundred pounds 
for present necessities." 

" Impossible, young man," was his reply ; 
" your chances of obtaining the estate are very 
trifling, and it is my duty to fulfil the wishes of 
the testator. An industrious man never need 
have a starving family ; there are plenty of em- 
ployments for those who choose to seek them. 
I cannot dispose of the funds of my late fcvQ^\ 
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but, as you seem to be in distress, here is a sum' 
which will relieve you for the present. You 
need not consider it a loan ; you will probably 
never be able to repay it." So saying, he 
handed me a bank bill for five pounds. I need 
not say how indignantly I spumed his insulting 
charity, and, dashing the bill in his face, hurried 
from the house. 

Cursing, in a paroxysm of rage, the fool who 
had given me a fortune in expectancy, only to 
render more bitter my present misery, I has- 
tened home. What a scene there presented 
itself ! My landlord had been, during my ab- 
sence, to demand his rent ; his harsh and un- 
feeling violence terrified my helpless family, 
and I entered the house only to look upon the 
dead body of my second infant, and to behold 
my wife in strong convulsions. The fearful 
strength of my agony produced the same efiect 
that excessive rage had done in earlier life, and 
again a ruptured bloodvessel stretched me upon 
a bed of sickness. Many weary weeks passed 
before I was again conscious of surrounding 
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objects. The agitation of my feelings brought 
on a fever, which spent its strength upon my 
brain, and, during the paroxysms of my delir- 
ium, I was continually raving about my dying 
Emily. How great was my delight when the 
first object on which my eye rested, with a 
glance of recognition, was my wife — ^pale, in- 
deed, and languid, but evidently restored to 
health. 

When she believed my strength equal to the 
agitation which she knew the tidings would oc- 
casion, she gave into my hands a letter received 
some weeks before. It contained my appoint- 
ment to a clerkship in India. How gladly it 
was accepted I need not say ; but, as some time 
had elapsed since its date, I was compelled to 
arouse all my energies to prepare for my im- 
mediate departure. By pledging my antici- 
pated salary, I raised money enough to pay off 
my debts ; and, having settled my mother in a 
comfortable abode, Emily and myself bade 
adieu to England. 

Again were all my expectaUowb «:«^S|iSsq&^« 
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India^ that El Dorado of my imagination, wair 
before me, and my present elevation of spirit 
was more than equal to my recent despair. 
Who can wonder at my thirst for gold ? Frona 
my childhood want had been my constant com- 
panion. I had seen all that I held most dear — 
fether, mother, wife — suifering from poverty; 
and now, as if it were decreed that the demon 
of avarice should take full possession of me,4i 
princely fortune was held out as the reward of 
my old age, solely upon the condition that I de- 
voted the best years of my life to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. I had prayed for riches ; ay, 
prayed with that bitterness of spirit which turns 
the language of supplication into blasphemy. 
My prayer was answered : — 

*' Evertere domos totas optantibus ipsis 
Di faciles." 

The fatigues of a sea voyage were extreme 
ly harassing to my poor Emily, already en 
feebled by sickness and anxiety ; but to me, 
every day added new vigour, because every set- 
ting sun found me nearer Xo the goal of all my 
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Irapes. Upon my arrival in India I found my 
situation a very subordinate one, but I cheer- 
fully entered upon its duties, feeling assured 
that the advantages of an intimate knowledge 
of many Indian dialects, and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with English law, would soon ren- 
der me of essential service to my superiors in 
office. I was not disappointed. A question 
relative to some obscure point of law, and which 
involved considerable property, became the sub- 
ject of discussion in the office where I was em- 
ployed. The opinion which I ventured to give 
differed very materially from that of several 
lawyers then present; but an appeal to the 
highest authority decided the question in my 
favour. From that time my reputation was es- 
tablished, and I was allowed to do the duties 
of my office by deputy, while my time was de- 
voted to the more important and far more lu- 
crative duties of a special pleader. 

To crown my desires, I had not been long 
in India when I became the father of a living 
son. I cannot describe the &eTv%^\i^\N& ^^x 
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overwhelmed me when I gazed on the delicate 
features of my infant boy. What a picture did 
my imagination portray of his future life ! 
" He shall never dream," thought I, " of pov- 
erty; his life shall be like a fairy tale; all the 
luxuries of wealth shall surround him from his 
cradle ; and, if I am compelled to wear soul out 
in toil, my boy shall inherit a fortune which 
even the princes of his native land might envy." 
I seemed now to have a new motive for exer- 
tion. The sum which Mr. Halford's will re- 
quired me to obtain seemed trifling compared 
with the magnificent desires that had now 
arisen in my heart, and I resolved to make a 
fortune equal to that which had been bequeathed 
to me, and then bestow both upon my son. 

But the joy of a father could not render me 
insensible to the anxiety of a husband ; and the 
pallid cheek of my beloved wife soon gave oc- 
casion to my most earnest fears for her safety. 
Day after day her step became more languid, 
her form more attenuated, and I soon became 
fatally convinced that she was withering be- 
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neath the baleful influence of the climate. In 
Tain I implored her to return to her native land ; 
gentle and yielding in everything else, she was 
resolute in her determination to remain vrith 
me. " It is useless," was her reply ; " before 
we left England the germe of death was planted 
in my bosom; my return could only prolong 
my life a few short months, and so brief a res- 
pite would be too dearly purchased by a sep- 
aration from you. If I could regain my health 
and strength, if my native air could enable me 
to live long enough to watch over the infancy 
of our sweet boy, I would go ; but it may not 
be ; my days are numbered ; let me, then, enjoy 
the few that are left me ; let me still share your 
tenderness, and look upon your face until my 
eyes shall close for ever." The most stony 
heart would ache for me if I could adequately 
describe the agony of my feelings during the 
few short weeks that she remained with me. 
I have suffered the most violent paroxysms 
of grief, I have been crushed beneath the 
weight of accumulated afflictioxv%\\sv)X tl^^^si^ 
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save that once, have I known the awfiil stag- 
nation of feeling with which man looks upon 
the dying features of her whom he has loved 
with almost idolatrous affection. It was a sort 
of catalepsy of the heart ; life was there, but 
the active principle of life seemed extinct for 
ever. In less than six months after the birth 
of my boy he was motherless, and I, desolate ! 
I have often wondered at the singular, and, 
as it almost seems, unlimited faculty of endu- 
rance which belongs to the complicated nature 
of man. Evils which, when seen at a distance, 
seem capable of crushing him to the earth, 
when they actually fall upon him scarcely turn 
him from his path. He bends beneath the 
storm, and then rises up and pursues his way 
as if unscathed. But, alas ! who has not learn- 
ed the poet's bitter truth ? 

" The heart may break, yet brokenly live on." 

The tempest bursts upon our heads ; the whirl- 
wind of passionate emotion sweeps away all 
those vague dreams which, in lesser afflictions, 
had been our solace ; our hearts are buried be- 
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neath the ruins of hope's stately fabric, and, for 
a time, we believe ourselves the victims of utter 
despair. But days pass on ; time familiarizes 
us with grief; it becomes our daily companion, 
and we learn to bear its unwelcome society 
with patience. The smile revisits the lip, the 
eye again looks forward into the future ; hope 
rears once more her fairy structure in our 
hearts, and, to common eyes, all is again " fair 
seeming." Like the ivied ruin, the desolation 
of our hearts is hidden by the new pleasures 
which are daily budding in the sunlight of the 
world ; and even while we sicken at the recol- 
lection of departed joy, we yield ourselves up to 
the delusion of coming happiness. But never 
can our spirit's thirst be thus quenched. Still 
must we struggle, still toil on in search of the 
well-spring in the desert, and we shall find it 
only in that hour when the desires of ojir mor- 
tal nature are merged in the newly-awakened 
powers of immortality. 

Soon after the death of Emily my anxious 
fears led me to imagine that my soiV)\.<Ck^>Ni4'«ak 
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drooping beneath the sultry sky of India, and I 
determined to send him to England, there to be 
nurtured under the watchful eye of my mother. 
His nurse, the widow of a British soldier, glad- 
ly consented to return to her native land, and 
with a heavy heart I intrusted him to the faith- 
ful creature, promising an extravagant reward 
if she gave him safe into the hands of my 
mother. I knew no rest, day or night, until 
I heard of his arrival. My mother wrote that 
his health was very precarious ; but, once as- 
sured that he was in England, I would not allow 
myself to doubt of his future welfsure. 

Hitherto my life has been characterized by 
sorrow, but never by guilt. My father had 
imparted to me his own strict integrity; and, 
with him, it was not enough to act towards his 
neighbour only as the law prescribed ; there 
was a tribunal in his own bosom that taught 
him to abide by the dictates of equity and jus- 
tice. In the midst of the most abject poverty 
I had learned the noblest lessons of high-toned 
hom>ur. In my day of want and humiliation I 
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never forgot them ; in my hour of prosperi^ 
they vanished from my remembrance. My in- 
tegrity was built upon the sand of worldly hon* 
our, and not upon the rock of Christian moral- 
ity ; what marvel, then, that it could not with- 
stand the secret sapping of the besetting sin ? 
The incidents of my life in India are such as I 
could not relate without a feeling of degrada- 
tion, such as I would not willingly endure. 
Let me not be misunderstood. I never have 
committed an action which, at a human tribu- 
nal, could condemn me. If we should judge 
of wrong according to the interpretation of the 
law, then I have never wronged my neighbour ; 
but, alas ! my conscience bears fearful testi- 
mony against me. It is a trite remark, that 
the criminal who dies in the hands of the hang- 
man is often less guilty, if judged by the laws 
of equity, than many of the jury who con- 
demned him. The poor wretch steals to save 
himself from famishing; the miser cheats to 
add to his daily-increasing hoard. The former 
breaks the laws of the land, and is puniahel^ 
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the latter only yiolates the law of equity, and 
is safe. Let a man have sufficient cunning to 
overreach his neighbour without overstepping 
the boundaries of legal right, and he will, in all 
probability, be honoured for the very price of 
his guilt. Such is the state of society : we 
ask not whence the wealth was derived — it is 
enough that the jewelled hand presses ours in 
cordial kindness — our vanity is flattered, and 
conscience slumbers on her post. 

My desire for gold became an absolute pas- 
sion. My fondness for ostentation would not 
allow me to live parsimoniously ; but he who 
does not scruple to avail himself of every 
means cannot fail to become rich in India; 
and although my establishment abounded in all 
those expensive luxuries so essential in a vo« 
luptuous climate, the stream of wealth was for 
me rapid and abundant. My salary was mod* 
crate, but my perquisites (for such I considered 
the exactions which niy knowledge of their dia- 
lects enabled me to wrihg out of the rich na- 
tives) were enormous, and to these were added 
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the great profits of my law business. Skilled 
in all the thousand subtleties of the law, I was 
celebrated for the adroitness with which I 
could make " the worse appear the better 
cause ;" and it may be supposed, that in a 
country proverbial for its habits of Utigation, I 
was never without employment. He who had 
an unjust cause to support could generally af- 
ford to pay the largest fee, and I was therefore 
the champion of injustice from the time I first 
commenced my career as a pleader until, 
laden with wealth and wearied with subtleties, 
I renounced the bar for ever. 

I heard frequently from England, and, though 
my mother's letters were always desponding, 
yet I attributed this to her habitual melan- 
choly, especially as she never designated any 
particular with which my son suffered. The 
world would think me a madman if I were to 
relate my wild and extravagant dreams respect- 
ing that idolized though almost unknown boy. 
Determined that he should be surrounded from 
ixifancy by all the superfluities of wealtlx^lV:^^ 
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given orders to my banker in London to pur- 
chase for me a splendid country residence 
as soon as opportunity offered. He soon in- 
formed me that he had procured one of those 
fine old baronial castles which are the glory of 
the English villages. It had been fitted up in 
a style of great magnificence, and the peculiar 
fancy of the proprietor had led him to furnish 
it in the antique taste ; but his debts having 
exiled him to France, he gladly disposed of it 
for little more than half its cost. I immedi- 
ately wrote to my mother to take possession of 
her new abode, and to provide a household 
suited to its splendour. Such was my foolish 
vanity. I wished that my son should be reared, 
not only in wealth, but in the midst of what 
might seem hereditary magnificence. In this 
happy republic, where I have spent the last 
few years of my miserable life, such a feeling 
could scarcely be understood. Here, the man 
who has been the architect of his own fortunes 
is entitled to as much consideration as if his 
genealogical tree had been the growth of cen- 
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turies; but in England it is very different. 
There the parvenu is a sort of pariah. Fortu- 
nately for my pride, I belonged to an ancient 
though not a noble family, and I wished that 
my son should never learn the abyss of want 
and wo which had yawned between its past re- 
spectability and its present opulence. 

Years passed away. I continued to accu- 
mulate wealth with almost unexampled ra- 
pidity ; there was not the slightest interruption 
in the current of my prosperity ; and the only 
source of anxiety now was the health of my 
son. Yet I was far from being happy. Har- 
assed by avarice, that most tormenting of pas- 
sions, I knew no enjoyment save the accumu- 
lation of wealth. At &st my heart rebelled 
against the tyranny with which I subjected all 
its affections to that one passion. The charms 
of female society were almost irresistible. I 
felt, though the loss of my Emily was irrepara- 
ble, I might yet find some shadow of happi- 
xiess with a gentle and affectionate companion ; 
but the idea was suppressed eie \\. ^caxc.^ ««^>ir 
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gested itself. Never, thought I, shall another 
child call me £either, or claim from me a porticm 
of the heritage destined for the iBon of my Emily. 
Such was the strange, the almost phrensied folly 
with which I devoted myself to the attainment 
of the one object — the accumulation of wealth 
for the son whom I had scarcely seen, and 
whose weak health,^ I was assured, rendered 
his life very precarious. In fact, my mother's 
letters became more and more unsatisfactory. 
She sometimes spoke of his improved health, 
but there was a tone of despondency pervading 
all her letters for which I could not account. 
My questions respecting his education were 
either evaded or answered in such a vague 
manner that I received no information. I de- 
termined, liierefore, to wind up my concerns 
and return to England; but, notwithstanding 
my desire to see my boy, that rapacity which 
perpetually urged me to add a little more to 
itoy hoard delayed my departure until nearly 
fifteen years had elapsed since I consigned him 
to another's care. At length I tore myself 
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from my fayourite pursuit, and, followed by the 
curses, ** not loud, but deep," of all with whom 
I had had dealings, I left India. My wealth 
trebled the sum for which I had originally 
toiled, and my heart yearned with unutterable 
tenderness towards the object for whom I had 
BO fondly laboured. 

After a tedious Toyage I was once more in 
sight of my native land. I would not apprise 
my mother of my arrival, because I wished to 
appear unexpectedly before her, and thus to 
assure myself, if possible, that she had con- 
formed to my wishes regarding my child. How 
exulting wete my feelings as I once more trod 
my native soil. I had left it a beggar ; I re- 
turned with a fortune that might support regal 
magnificence ; but, alas I a moment's reflection 
taught me that I had been rich in the treasures 
of the affections when I last looked upon its 
shore, and that now I was all but beggared in 
heart My first care was to demand my fcnr- 
tune from Mr. Halford's executor. How the 
creature stared when I showed Vivoi ^^ x^^^- 
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monials of my overgrown wealth. He was 
mean enough to attempt an apology for his for- 
mer conduct, but with cool contempt I directed 
him to place his papers in the hands of my 
agent, and to communicate with me, if neces- 
sary, through him. 

Stopping only a few hours in London, I bent 
my course with all possible speed to the village 

of S , the residence of my mother and son. 

With what unutterable fondness did I yearn to 
look upon the object of my long-suppressed 
affection. He was now sixteen, and I pictured 
to myself the graceful stateliness of figure, the 
open brow, the frank manliness of demeanour 
which characterize a well-educated boy of that 
age. By the time I arrived at S , imagi- 
nation had portrayed his lineaments so minutely, 
that I felt assured I should know him at a sin- 
gle glance ; and every passing equipage, every 
distant wayfarer was examined with anxious 
curiosity, lest I should accidentally pass my 
son unrecognised. It was a bright and balmy 
Afternoon in June when I reached the little yiV 
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lage. Leaying my carriage and servants at the 
inn, I walked alone towards the stately build- 
ing whose antique turrets had greeted my «ye8 
at some miles' distance. As I entered the ex- 
tensive park I paused to look upon the lovely 
scene. The mellow light of the declining sun 
gave redoubled richness to the soft greensward, 
and flung the shadows of the ancient oaks in 
lengthened lines across the lawn. Peacocks, 
vnth plumage glittering like the jewelled turban 
of an Eastern rajah, were stalking majestically 
beneath the branches ; and from afar came the 
cawing of a rookery, a sound dearer to an Eng- 
lishman than all the music of Italy, because 
always connected with ideas of family antiqui- 
ty. My heart beat quick when I reflected that 
all these evidences of an ancient and princely 
heritage had surrounded the childhood of my 
son — the son of the serving boy — of the law- 
yer's hireling. Yes, I felt prouder at that mo- 
ment of having been the founder of my own 
fortunes, than if I had actually inherited that 
nc^le castle with all its appanages. Like N^- 
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poleon, when he proudly answered the vain 
attempt of the Austrian emperor to prove him 
descended from an ancient Une of princes — 
" No, I have no claim to hereditary distinction ; 
I am the Rodolph of my race." 

As I approached the house I heard a soft 
low voice singing what appeared to be frag- 
ments of a legendary ballad. The sound pro* 
ceeded from a small pavilion, wreathed with ivy 
and honeysuckle, which stood in a little thicket 
on one side of the lawn. Advancing towards 
it I caught a glimpse of a face of almost infan- 
tile beauty ; but my approach had been dis- 
covered, for the singer, uttering a faint cry, 
darted through an opening on the opposite side 
and disappeared. A quantity of flowers, a 
flagelet, and a half-finished wreath lay on the 
ground. Who could it be? Probably some 
young friend whom my mother had taken as a 
companion ; and immediately a thousand ideas 
of childish partialities and foolish attachments 
alarmed my sensitive pride. A splendid alli- 
ance for my son ; a connexion with the highest 
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attainable rank, had long been my favourite 
day-dream ; secretly fretting at the folly of ex- 
posing him at so immature an age to female in- 
fluence, I walked towards the house. Sending 
a servant to request my mother's presence, but 
without announcing my name, I seated myself 
in a beautiful apartment, which opened into a 
conservatory filled with the choicest flowers. 
In a few minutes she entered. Time had 
made sad ravages in her once beautiful person ; 
and yet, while contemplating the change in Aer, 
I was foolish enough to be surprised and pained 
when I found that she did not recognise me. 
When I left her she had just begun to tread 
the down-hill path of life ; she had now appa- 
rently travelled to the very verge of the grave ; 
was it surprising, then, that her dimmed eye 
should have failed to recognise the son who had 
left her in the vigour of early manhood, and 
who now returned with the furrowed brow of 
premature age. I had believed that habitual 
melancholy had so blunted her sensibilities, 
that I might safely venture to appear befoc^ 
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her without preparation ; I was greatly aston- 
ishedy therefore, at her excessive emotion when 
I made myself known to her. 

^^ My son-r-my son !" exclaimed I, before she 
found words to address me; ^' where is my 
boy ? is he well ?" 

"Well,'' she faltered, "but—" 

"But what? — speak! has anything befallen 
him?'' 

Looking into my face with an expression 
I never shall forget, she uttered a few bro- 
ken words, but suddenly paused. The case- 
ment near which she stood was darkened for 
an instant, and a slender childlike figure s{»rang 
through. It was the person I had seen in the 
paviUon ; the face was that of my lost Emily. 
I gazed more intently ; powers of Heaven ! it 
was the face of a beautiful idiot ! The truth 
burst upon me like a thunderbolt ; my boy — 
the heir to all the fruit of my protracted toil 
— was an idiot ! 

For the third time I was visited by thai 
^Eieadful prostration of all my powfAi which 
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had twice before brought me to the brink of 
the grave. My brain reeled — my eyes swam 
— aU the blood in my body seemed rushing 
with torrent-like fury to my head, and bursting 
with irrepressible violence from every possible 
vent. The next moment I lay senseless at 
the feet of my ill-judging mother and my un- 
happy son. 

For many weeks I was confined to a bed of 
sickness. A sort of stupor fell upon me ; I 
was conscious of what was passing around me, 
bul I had not the power of making known my 
consciousness ; and my eyes, too, were totally 
darkened, so that I could not distinguish be- 
tween day and night. My mother nursed me 
with the tenderest care, and there was often a 
light step around my bed, and a hand of femi- 
nine softness upon my brow, which I knew 
must be the step and hand of my son. Words 
cannot describe the sensations that thrilled me 
when I felt him near mc. The love which I 
had so long hoarded up in my heart — the hor- 
ror which I felt at finding that tceasMx^"4. Vy*^ 

I. 
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had been lavished upon an idiot ; the sudden 
and awful overthrow of all my ambitious hopes ; 
the sickening recollection of my ill-gotten, and 
now useless wealth — all united to awakea 
emotions which made my very soul quiver be- 
neath his gentle touch. At times I heard his 
sweet voice warbling, in some distant corner of 
my apartment, snatches of old ballads or wild 
melodies, for which he framed words as he 
sung; words wild and incoherent, but full of 
gentle and tender feeling. Had he been a 
stranger, my soul would have yearned towards 
the helpless and interesting boy ; but the de- 
struction of my own proud hopes was too pres- 
ent with me, and my heart grew faint as I lis- 
tened to his flutelike tones. 

At length I was once more enabled to leave 
my couch, but my eyes were still darkened ; the 
violence of my disease had spent its strength 
upon my sight; and it was a matter of doubt 
with my physicians virheiher I ever would re- 
cover that inestimable gift. I was, however, 
able to leave my room, and, led by my mother 
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or some attendant, began to take short walks 
about the lawn. I soon found that my boy's 
light step was generally beside me. His nat- 
urally tender disposition enabled him readily to 
learn the lesson of affection which my mother 
taught him during my illness ; and, as he grad- 
ually overcame his timidiiy, I often felt his soft 
hand in mine as he gently urged me towards 
some favourite retreat. Strange as it may 
seem, it was with the utmost difficulty I could 
endure his presence. A vague horror thrilled 
my frame whenever he approached me, and it 
required all my self-command to conceal it. It 
was long before I could summon resolution to 
inquire why this dreadful afiliction had not 
been made known to me. The child's health 
was such during infancy as to preclude any 
hope of prolonged life. Several years, of 
course, elapsed before they could accurately 
ascertain his unhappy situation ; and when, at ' 
length, suspicion became certainty, the belief 
that tiie delicacy of his constitution had as- 
suredly destined him to early death ^r«^^\!!&^ 
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my molhcr from afflicting me with the tidings 
of his mental imbecility. She at first tnisted 
that the death which continually menaced him 
might spare me the pain of learning his dis- 
tressing situaiion; and when, at last, she found 
that his improved health rendered it necessary 
that I should be made acquainted with the 
truth, she shrunk from the painful task, and 
deferred it from day to day, as if the blow 
would be hghler from being so long suspended. 
I did not blame her ; the mischief could not 
now be repaired. What might have been my 
situation, had I known the truth, it was vain 
now to imagine. Now all was lost ; the in- 
firmities of premature age were upon me ; I 
was a wretched worn-out man ; the widowed 
father of an idiot boy ; the heirless possessor 
of incalculable wealth- 

Slowly my sight returned to me, and then 
did I learn to love my helpless son. His face 
was the face of his sweet mother : the liquid 
blue eye, the rosy lip, the transparent com- 
p]exion — all were hers, even to the delicately 
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moulded hand and foot. Such a face in a pic- 
ture would have seemed the portrait of a beau- 
tiful female. The prevailing expression wais 
pensiveness ; and it was only in moments of 
glee, when chasing the butterfly, or snatching 
at the honey-bee^ that his vacant look of imbe^ 
cile mirth transformed his beautiful counte*' 
liance into that of a gibbering idiot. Had he 
4ied then, melhinks my punishment would 
have been sufficiently severe ; but an all wise 
Providence had decreed that he should be the 
innocent instrument of torture to my guilty 
spirit. Think what must have been the an- 
guish with which I looked on him, surrounded 
by all those luxuries with which my vanity had 
encompassed him. To see him wandering 
with vacant look, through the painted halU and 
marble staircases, or seated at a table loaded 
with rich plate and cosily dainties, but^ witli in- 
fantile helplessness, receiving every mouthful 
from the hands of an attendant. No one can 
imagine the passionate pleasure which I once 

£ek in Lhjua. laviaJuag- u]^.biva.^>^ ^^^^ks^ 
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fluities of wealth, and no one can form an idea, 
therefore, how all these trifling circunislances 
«dded to the bitterness of my punishment. 

Yet he was one of the purest and gentlest 
creatures that ever dwelt on this dark earth. 
Guileless as at the hour of his birih, he seemed 
to have inherited, with his mother's beauty, all 
her meekness and tenderness. Many a lime 
have I looked upon him, as he was walking be- 
side me, with downcast eye and pensive brow, 
and almost deemed it impossible that so rich a 
casket should be destitute of the precious gem 
of intellect. Many a lime has a faint hope 
dawned in my heart that it might not be irre- 
coverably lost, when a sudden bound after a 
passing butterfly, or a leap into the thicket af- 
ter a flower, would chase all expression from 
his countenance, and he would return with the 
blank smile or meaningless gravity of hopeless 
idiocy. 

He lived long enough to knit my heart to 
him with a tender and strange afftfclion ; and 
then, as ibo fmiahing stroke of pujiishoient, 
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he fell benealli the long-suspended dart of 
deall). 

About a fortnight before his decease he acci- 
denlally discovered ihe miniature of his mollier, 
which I always wore about my neck : uttering 
a wild cry of joy, he snapped asunder the rib- 
and to which it WHS suspended, and, tying it to 
his own neck, refused to relinquish it. When 
I endeavoured to ascertain his meaning, I 
learned from his wild rhapsodies that, night 
after night, such a form vi>ited his dreams. 
" She comes to me," said he, " and kisses me, 
and points to the stars ; and, when she leaves 
me, she beckons me to go with her — and oh ! I 
do so long to go." This little iHcident deeply 
affected me. I allowed iiim to keep the pic- 
lure, and hour after hour he would sit gazing 
on his treasure. 

He died even as a rose falls from its stem. 
No sickness, no fevered pulse, no glazing eye, 
gave tokt'n of his approaching dissolution. We 
were seated one evening in the large window 
which looked out upoa \h& Y^v^xx^ ^V^u ^nx^* 
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denly I recollected that it was his birthday. 
Just seventeen years before I had been trans- 
ported with delight by the tidings that I was a 
father. My emotions overpowered me, and, 
covering my face wiih my hands, I gave free 
vent to my tears. I felt his arm upon my 
neck and his soft lip upon my forehead, but 
still I stirred not. At length he stretched him- 
self at my feet, and laid his head on my knee, 
as he was wont to do when overpowered with 
slumber. I removed my hands from my face, 
and looked on him ; his cheek was paler than 
usual, but his eyes were closed in such deep 
repose that I scarcely breathed lest I should 
disturb him. . Suddenly he raised his hand, 
and, without opening his eyes, pointed to the 
star which was just rising in the heavens. 
** She is there," murmured he. With a strange 
feeling of mingled awe and tenderness I gazed 
intently upon his face ; such a change came 
over it as only one fearful hand can make — my 
idiot boy was dead ! 
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** ETory man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 

things."^! Cor. Ijl., 25. 



CHAPTER I. 



" There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts." 

Merchant of Venice, 

In our rapidly-growing country a village 
seldom retains its identity long. House after 
house springs up, as if built by the genius of 
Aladdin's lamp; soon the white spire of a 
church is seen peeping from among the trees ; 
anon a broad square building, dignified by the 
title of courthouse, displays its clumsy front 
in the main avenue — I beg pardon — street I 
should say ; and in less than ten years from the 
time the first dwelling was eiecXi^^ ^^ ^'^^ig^ 
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is merged in a large and flourishing town, 
modern in everything except its ludicrously 
classical name. Such has been the case with 
the little village of D'Autremont, which, but a 
few years siiice, was to be found in the norih- 
ern part of the Si ale of New-York. D'Aulre- 
mont had received its name in honour of a rich 
French emigrant who formerly owned the tract 
of land on which the village was built ; but, if 
he could have arisen from his quiet bed in the 
little churchyard, he would have been as much 
puzzled to recognise his patronymic in the des- 
ignation of Otter-mount into which it had been 
corrupted, as would old Montaigne to discover 
his in the name of Montonye so common on 
Long Island. 

In one of the most beautiful situations of 
the village, on the summit of a hill which com- 
manded a view of the whole adjacent country, 
and at whose foot ran a clear and rapid stream, 
stood a large stone house, evidently the abode 
of rustic opulence. The kitchen, with its pro- 
jecting oven on the side, was at some distance 
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from the house, but connected by an open 
piazza, which, in winter, might be converted 
into a covered passage ; and the immense 
barns, cornricks, and stables which stood in 
the clover-field, all bore testimony to the 
wealth of ihe master. James Churchill was, 
in fact, the richest farmer in that part of the 
country. His father had been a painstaking, 
penuffous man, and the son had faithfully trod- 
den in his steps. Honest and upright in all his 
dealings with his fellow-men, he was yet so 
rigid and exacting, that he was as much feared 
for his inflexibility as respected for his integ- 
rity. Every man knew that, so long as he ful- 
filled his engagements, he was safe in the 
hands of Churchill ; but if sickness or blighted 
crops compelled him to defer his payments, 
he was well assured that Churchill would have 
"judgment, and not mercy." All feared him, 
therefore ; and if, as it sometimes happened, a 
farmer required a temporary loan, he resorted 
to almost any expedient rather than that of 
assimiing an obligation to Jacae^^ Ci\:i:oc^O^>^< 
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When Walter Howland mortgaged his large 
farm, therefore, every one was amazed; and 
while they severely censured the old man, 
they warmly sympathized with his son, the 
young Walter, who thus found himself bur- 
dened with a heavy debt at his first outset in 
life. 

In a village where there are so few subjects 
of interest, everything is discussed, and^very- 
body's affairs examined with a degree of earn- 
estness almost unknown in a great city. There 
is always something approaching to a unity of 
interests and feelings in a small community. 
Every man has somewhat of a brotherly regard 
towards his neighbour ; and the love of gossip, 
which in the city degenerates into scandal, in 
the country seems merely a deep interest in the 
welfare of each individual. It was soon ru- 

• 

moured that the demon of strong drink had ta- 
ken possession of Mr. Howland, and that to this 
fatal propensity he owed the embarrassment 
which had compelled him to mortgage his 
property. Every one pitied bis sojd, especiaUy 
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when, at length, the old man began to carry his 
shame abroad. 

It was just three weeks after Walter had 
brought home his young wife, to occupy the 
place which had been left void by the death 
of his mother, that his father was found lying 
by the roadside senseless from intoxication. 
Churchill first discovered him in this situation, 
and, in the pride of his own uprightness, was 
about to pass, like the Levite, " on the other 
side f but, thinking that a severe lesson might 
perhaps reclaim him, he ordered one of his 
blacks to carry him home on the wheelbarrow. 
The negro, delighted wjth the task, grinned from 
ear to ear, and, after dropping his burden several 
times in the muddiest parts of the road, finally 
reached Walter Howland's door just at noon, 
when all the labourers of the farm were assem*- 
bled to dinner. 

" Massa Churchill sen' you present, Massa 
Rowland, but he say, nex' time he fine ole 
man drunk in de road he leave him dere like 
a dog," said the negro, with a loud ^vsi&Mi^ 
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As he spoke he lifted one side of the wheel- 
Darrow, and ihe gray head of the old man 
fell heavily upon the grass. Waller happened 
to be standing in the door at that nnonnent, hold- 
ing m his hand the tin tmnnpet, or horn, as it is 
termed in the country, with which he had just 
summoned the labourers to dinner. Darting 
forward in a transport of rage, he struck the in- 
solent fellow a blow on the head, and the black 
fell bleeding to the ground. 

* Ohi Walter, Walter, what have you done V* 
exclaimed his terrified wife, as he lifted his 
father in his arms, and bore him into . the 
house. ^ 

" Killed the rascal, I hope," was Walter's im- 
petuous answer, as he laid the old man hastily, 
yet carefully, upon the bed ; and, rushing out of 
the back entrance, buried himself in the woods. 
It was long after nightfall when he returned and 
found his father in a high fever. In falling 
from the wheelbarrow his head had been se- 
verely wounded by a stone, and this, in his en- 
feebledy excited state, had been sufficient to 
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produce inflammation of the brain. For many 
days the old man remained insensible ; and 
Walter, who loved his father with an affection 
not to be effaced by the recent disgrace he had 
brought upon him, watched by his bedside with 
the most devoted solicitude. 

He well knew that he had deeply offended his 
stern neighbour, and he lived in daily expecta- 
tion of hearing something respecting the wound- 
ed negro ; but he was scarcely prepared for 
the rigour with which Mr. Churchill demanded 
restitution. Mr. Howland was still in a very 
precarious state when Walter was summoned 
to answer to the charge of assault committed 
upon the person of Mr. Churchill's slave. The 
affair had occurred in the presence of too many 
witnesses to be denied, even if Walter had 
wished to avail himself of a subterfuge ; but he 
was too proud to screen himself by a falsehood. 
Frankly stating the circumstances of the case, 
he avowed the fact of the assault, and ap* 
pealed to the jury to know whether any one 
possessing the common feeWng^ ol \okk!«kcjc^ 

m2 
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could have restrained his passion under such 
provocation. The fact of the assault was 
proved, however ; and, as Churchill had been 
deprived of the services of his slave for several 
weeks, a sum of money was awarded him ; 
which, though much less than that originally 
demanded, was still much larger than Walter 
could afford to lose. 

Walter listened to the verdict in silence. 
As he left the court he encountered Churchill 
in a deep glen at the foot of the hill on which 
stood his house. Calmly, as if conscious that 
he had not outstepped the limits of justice, 
Churchill faced his young adversary, and, with 
a slight salutation, was about to pass, when 
Waller stopped him. His features were swol- 
len with passion, and his voice was hoarse with 
suppressed emotion as he said, " Beware, 
Churchill ! You have trampled the hoary 
head into the dust; think you that your own 
gray hairs will lie lighter upon your temples ? 
I tell you, man, if my father dies, you owe me 
a heavy xetributioo. I am not yet mad, but 
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God knows what I may be. Pass on, and re- 
member my warning." 

Notwithstanding Churchill's inflexible ideas 
of justice, and his firm belief that he was act- 
ing in perfect equity towards the Rowlands, 
yet his heart smote him as he beheld WaUer's 
agitation; and he entered his own door sad- 
dened rather than elated by his victory. He 
looked around his own fireside : there sat his 
wife in all her matron comeliness ; his daugh- 
ter, whom he had once hoped to see married 
to the very man he was now persecuting ; his 
son, but little younger than the only child of 
the unhappy Howland ; and his stern feelings 
were subdued. Still he was conscious that 
his conduct had been instigated only by a 
strict sense of justice, not by any dislike to 
the individuals, and the pride of his nature soon 
conquered his unwonted softness. 

He sat down in moody silence — a silence 
unbroken by his expectant family, for Church- 
ill, though a good, was not a kind man, and 
even ia his own bousekold wsa ^ WM^^t^:^^ 
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as lored. It was not until after his two chil- 
dren had left the room that his meek wife ven- 
tured to address him. 

*^ You are troubled, James ; what has gone 
wrong with you ?" 

" Nothing," was his cold reply ; " the trial is 
finished, and Walter Rowland will pay dearly 
for his insolence.*' 

** James, James, you are too hard upon that 
young man; depend upon it, no good will 
come of it," said the kindhearted woman. 

A frown was on his brow as he turned 
hastily towards her ; but when he looked upon 
her placid countenance, and remembered her 
unvarying gentleness during more than thirty 
wedded years, he checked the harsh reply that 
tose to his lips, and answered, "You know 
nothing about it, Annie ; you are a good woman, 
but no lawyer." 

" I can feel what is right," said she, earnest- 
ly, "and I would rather relieve the afflicted 
than oppress them." 

" Bay no more, Annie,** eried- the stem hue- 
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band ; " old Walter Howland has given him- 
self up to drunkenness, and the fruits of my 
honest toil shall never be wasted for the en- 
couragement of vice. He owes me money, 
and it shall be paid to the last cent." 

The gentle spirit of his submissive wife 
dared no further to gainsay his will ; and 
Churchill sat down to his evening meal, satis- 
fied in his own mind that he had only done 
his duty. 
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CHAPTER II. 

** 1*11 have my bond ; I will not hear thee tpeak ; 
I'll have my bond, and, therefore speak no more, 
ril not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool, 
To ahake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To intercessors.*' 

Merchant of Fmter. 

The situation of Walter Howland was far 
more distressing than Churchill could have 
supposed. The illness of his father, and the 
damages which he had been compelled to pay 
Churchill, together with costs, lawyers' fees, 
etc., had consumed all the money which was 
originally intended to pay the interest of his 
mortgage. The day of payment arrived, and 
Walter found himself compelled to ask a delay 
of payment for three months. His very soul 
writhed with anguish, for Walter was a proud 
man, when he thus stood before Churchill as a 
suppliant ; but, strange to say, for once he was 
merciful, and Walter left him with a lightened, 
though not less wounded, heart. Churchill 
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had agreed to accept a ninety day note for the 
amount due him; and Walter, with all the 
sanguine temperament of youth, never doubted 
that he should find himself in a situation to pay 
all before the next three months had passed 
away. But a still greater sorrow awaited him. 
His father, after hngering long between life 
and death, finally rose from his sick bed a per- 
fect idiot. The excitement of strong drink, 
and his slumber beneath the noonday sun, to- 
gether with the severe blow which he received 
upon his head, all combined to produce delir' 
ium tremens^ which, at length, terminated in 
hopeless idiocy ; and the once respected Mr. 
Howland was now a perpetual mark for the 
finger of scorn. All attempt to conceal his 
disgrace was vain. With the singular cun- 
ning that so often attaches itself to mental 
imbecility, he evaded all care, and wandered 
through the village day after day, visiting every 
tavern he could find, and begging in the most 
piteous manner for drink, as if it were the nu* 
txtfnf At pf \i\» 2nis(mibk lift. 
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The next three months passed rapidly away 
— too rapidly for Walter Rowland. Misfor- 
tune seemed to have set her mark upon him ; 
nothing prospered in his hands ; the blight, 
the mildew, or the worm destroyed his un- 
ripened grain and the fine fruit which his farm 
had always produced, so that, at the expira- 
tion of ihe lime allotted for the payment of his 
note, he found himself totally unable to make 
provision for it, or even to pay the additional 
. interest now due on the mortgage. Again he 
was under the necessity of suing for delay, 
and again he was not denied. A second note 
for double the amount of the first was received 
by Churchill in lieu of the money, and the evil 
day was once more deferred. Walter well 
knew that to the influence of the kind-hearted 
Mrs. Churchill he owed this forbearance, and 
he was not ungrateful ; but his hatred to her 
husband was not to be appeased. He never 
looked upon his father that he did not curse 
Churchill as the cause of his dreadful imbe- 
cility« ^I told him if xny father died ho 
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should pay me a heavy retribution. What 
does he not owe me now ?" exclaimed he, one 
day, as he beheld his father seated childlike 
upon the floor. "Let him take heed of him- 
self," he added, gloomily ; " while he prac- 
tises forbearance, so will I ; but the time will 
come when both his debt and mine must be 
paid." 

Walter Howland possessed one of the kind- 
est hearts in the world, but there was a host of 
powerful passions in his bosom, of whose very 
existence he was unconscious, because they 
had never been called into action. If ever 
man was actuated by two principles, one of 
evil and another of good, that man was Walter 
Howland. When influenced by the good prin- 
ciple (and so he had been nearly all his life), it 
was impossible to be more nobleminded and 
upright ; but there was sometimes an outbreak 
of passion, which too clearly showed that the 
evil, though latent, was inherent. Yet habit is 
80 essentially a second nature, that, in all prob- 
ability, he would have lived «xyi ^^^ ^s^^:^^ 
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ignorant of the dark part of his own character 
had it not been for the untoward circunistanceE 
in which he now found himself. 

Wading through debt is like toiling through 
the Slough of Despond; every effort to ad* 
vance but plunges one more deeply in the 
mire. Walter soon found his utter inability to 
meet his engagements, and there was but one 
thing left for him to do. He must relinquish 
his farm, and retire to a smaller one which his 
wife had recently inherited from her father. 
When the third quarter became due, he signi* 
fied his intention to his unrelenting creditor, 
and Churchill accepted the offer. The origi- 
nal mortgage was five thousand dollars, and 
the interest now due amounted to two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. Walter proposed to 
Bell his farm at public auction, and, after pay«- 
iDg his debt to Churchill, with the residue of 
the purchase<-money to stock bis new one. 
The day was fixed, iind Walter, trusting to 
Churchiira well-known integrity, did not eveit « 
take the preceiuioa to procure Ibe pii»eaoe o| 
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a friend at the auction. Much as he hated 
Churchill, he firmly believed that he would 
deal justly, and he rested satisfied to wait the 
result. 

Just before the hour when the sale was to 
commence, the village was visited by one of 
those dreadful storms of wind which some* 
times sweep over our northern counties. The 
sky became black as night; the growl of the 
distant thunder sounded through the forest like 
the roar of some immense wild beast; the 
lightning flashed fearfully, and the voice of 
the wind, at one moment like the shrill shriek 
of mortal agony, at another like the feeble 
wailings of a dying infant, awoke the deepest 
terror in all who listened to its threat. At 
length the wind arose in its terrific might. 
Trees that had braved the storms of a hun- 
cired winters bent like reeds before its rushing 
strength. On it went, bearing with it uptom 
saplings and boughs twisted from every tree in 
the forest ; unroofing dwellings ; prostrating 
■outhouses and stables ; overthrowiu% \b^ ^^aS^ 
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tie in the fields, and mingling their cries of 
distress with its own fierce roar, until its fury- 
was exhausted. Of course no one ventured to 
expose himself to this elemental war, and it 
was generally supposed that the sale would be 
deferred. But Churchill was not a man to be 
turned from his purpose ; all the advantage 
over his neighbour which the law would allow 
him he rigorously exacted, and such an oppor- 
tunity of making a bargain was too tempting 
to be resisted. He awaited the coming of 
bidders until two hours after the time ap« 
pointed for the sale, and then became him- 
self the purchaser of the Rowland farm for 
the sum of five thousand dollars, about half its 
real value. 

The rage of Walter, when apprized of this 
transaction, knew no bounds. He openly ac- 
cused Churchill of having cheated him of his 
property, and vowed vengeance against him in 
the most violent manner. Whatever Churchill 
might have felt about its justice, he well knew 
that the sale had been a legal one ; and irri- 
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tated by the abuse which Walter lavished upon 
him, he sent an order that the farm should be 
vacated within three days. Walter positively 
refused ; and the consequence was, that a writ 

of ejectment was issued against him, so that 
he was absolutely turned out of doors with his 
family to seek another residence as he best 
could. The paroxysm of rage into which 
Walter was thrown exasperated the officer 
who served the writ, and his duty was per- 
formed in the harshest manner. But there 
was yet another aggravation to his misery. 
His father had been rapidly declming in 
health, and now, terrified by the violence of 
the officer and the anger of his son, he had 
cowered down in a comer of the kitchen, with 
his face buried between his knees. When 
ready to depart, Walter went in search of 
him, and vainly besought him to arise. At 
length, wearied with importuning him, he 
stooped, and gently lifted the old man's head : 
it fell with a leadlike weight upon his breast 
—his father was dead \ ^^en <t» cSasKt ^«^3^ 
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horror-struck as Walter reappeared bearing 
his dead father in bis arms. He spoke not 
until he had placed the body carefully in the 
wagon which was to convey him to his new 
home ; then, turning to the man, he said, *' Go 
to your employer, and tell him his work is 
done. I am homeless and fatherless; now 
comes the hour of retribution." 

Deeply was Mrs. Churchill grieved when 
she heard of these proceedings. She had 
known Waller Rowland from childhood ; she 
had once hoped to have seen him wedded to 
her only daughter; but, though Walter had 
loved another better, vet, for Lucv's sake as 
well as for his own, she felt a deep interest in 
his welfare. But vainly did she now attempt 
to influence her husband to gentler measures. 
To James Churchill's narrow mind misfortune 
always wore the semblance of guilt, and he 
firmly believed that Walter's recent distresses 
were owing to some misconduct. In fact, he 
had imbibed a suspicion (most unjustly, how* 
ever) that Walter had fallen into his father's evil 
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habits. His gloomy demeanour, his moody 
language, his mysterious threats, were all con- 
sidered as evidences of occasional inioxicaiion, 
for Churchill's cold heart could little under- 
stand the fiery passions that actuated his young 
adversary. 

As the chameleon changes its colour to suit 
the hue of the object on which it is placed, so 
the human heart seems, by a singular faculty, 
to adapt itself to any circumstances, whelher 
they be good or evil. Where strong passions 
exist, the transition from good to evil is but too 
easy. The good is a passive, but the bad an 
active principle, and therefore it is that we 
sometimes behold a life of unblemished integ- 
rity suddenly stained by some strangely incon- 
sistent crime. It has been gravely doubted by 
some philosophers whether a sudden impulse 
of evil could overcome long-continued habits 
of virtue; and when instances have occurred 
to prove the fact, they have avoided the infer- 
ence by asserting that those apparently virtu- 
ous habits were but the aita ol V^^^"^^^" 
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Alas ! had they studied men as well as books, 
they would have learned but too well how 

" In a moment we may plunge onr yean 
In fttal penitence, and, in the blight 
Of our own aoul, turn all our blood to tears, 
And colour things to come with hues of night.*' 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Is there a murderer here 7 No— yes, 1 am !" 

Richard III. 

It will be remembered that Churchill had 
purchased the Rowland farm for a sum equiv- 
alent to the original mortgage ; and Walter, 
who had fully calculated upon paying off all 
his debts by the proceeds of the sale, found 
himself still hampered by the note which 
Churchill held for the amount of the unpaid 
interest money. He had been but a short time 
settled in his new abode when he was sur- 
prised by a visit from Churchill. As he rode 
up to the door, and was about to alight from 
his horse, Walter hurried out to meet him, but 
not in kindness. 

" Come not a step rearer, Churchill," said 
he, iu a voice of suppressed passion ; " come 
not a step nearer ; this house slva.IV xv^^^^ ^^ 
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polluted by your presence while I am its 
master." 

Churchill, still influenced by his unjust sus- 
picions, fixed his eyes on Walter's face, and, 
mistaking the tremulous frame and bloodshot 
eye of smothered rage for the eflects of intem- 
perance, sternly replied, " I come to demand 
my own ; give me my money, and I shall 
never darken your doors ; but, mark me ! not 
one penny of the proceeds of your toil shall 
find its way into your pocket until my note is 
paid. I came prepared to friake some anaica- 
ble arrangement with an industrious and unfor^ 
tunate neighbour, but with Walter Rowland 
the drunkard I have nothing to do." 

Walter rushed forward with uplifted arm, 
but his foot struck a stone in the path, and he 
fell directly before Churchill's horse. With a 
grim smile the old man bade him mind his 
footing another time, and rode off. 

The next day, as Walter was busily engaged 
in the field stacking his hay, he perceived 
Churchill again approaching, but not now alons. 
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The officer who had served the writ of eject* 
ment accompanied him; and, before Walter 
could recover from his surprise, he found his 
hay seized for debt. Without a word of ex- 
postulation, he quietly suffered them to depart 
with it ; then calling his labourers about him, 
he paid their wages and dismissed them. 

" I have no further need of you,'* said he ; 
'' my land may as well lie fallow as be tilled for 
that old rascal ; and no plough shall ever cross 
my fields while he lives to claim the fruits of 
my labour." Thdte was a sort of unnatural 
calmness in his manner, which betokened fear- 
ful results ; but the ignorant labourers only 
wondered at his tranquillity, and departed. 

From that hour his character seemed entirely 
changed. The endearments of his wife and 
the playfulness of his infant were alike un- 
heeded. He wandered about the woods with 
his gun in his hand from daybreak until sun- 
set. His cheek became sunken, his eye ha/p- 
gard, his hair and beard untrimmed, and his 
whole appearance was that of oae V^ia^^s!)*^ 
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by an evil spirit. Even the seizure of his cat- 
tle and the stock of his farm by the inexorable 
Churchill failed to arouse him to any exertion, 
and he seemed as if his distresses bad actually 
stupified him. 

Months passed away in this manner, when 
one bright November morning he took his gun, 
and, as usual, proceeded towards the woods. 
Heretofore he had always returned at sunset ; 
but now hour after hour passed on, the gray of 
twilight deepened into the dusk of night, and 
still he came not. Terrified at his unwonted 
delay, his unhappy wife sat at the door listen- 
ing to every sound until long after midnight ; 
when suddenly he rushed out of the neigh- 
bouring thicket, and, springing into the house, 
threw himself on the floor, exclaiming, 

"Thank God, he has escaped; my hands 
are vet clean !" 

All attempts to learn where he had been were 
unavailing. His clothes were wet with dew, 
and his rifle still loaded ; but he refused to an- 
swer any question, and remained on the floor 
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lit idi )u0 face hidden between bU bands until 
the morning sun shone brightly through th^ 
unclosed window. He then rose, and, dressing 
bimaelf with unusual care, went out in the di<* 
rection of a neighbouring inn. He had not 
been long in the tavern when Churchill en- 
tered, Walter evidently had expected biin, 
and| to the surprise of al]. present, as be entered 
Walter extended his hand to him. 

'' You have escaped a great, danger, Mr. 
Chiv:ohill>" said he ; "let n^e congratulate you.^ 

Jioolpng at him with very natural astonish- 
ments Churchill could only account for his \Wr 
wonted civility by believing him intoxicated. 
Spuming his proffered band* therefore, he ror 
plied, . 

^^ Yes, 1 have escaped the danger of losing 
money by an idle drunkard>'' and turned away. 

Walter's face becaino perfectly livid a9 be 
looked aftef him. B^mg I^s tiapds bi|^ 
above bis head, be eried^ : 

** Stay* Churchill, and listen to me for the la^t 
time : I have wrestled fearfully with the di^W^ 
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which you have conjiii^d up Within iny heart; 
I have struggled to trample down tht fiend, and 
I came to you to-day in all the ftilness of fof^ 
giving, ay, and of repentant feeling. But the 
strife is past; you have spumed my hand of 
friendship ; when next that hand is extendedyit 
will not be in kindness ; you hate turned yom 
back upon me, but when we next meet, by all 
the fiends of hell I swear^ it shall be face to 
face /" As he spoke he strode hastily from 
the room, and returned to his gloomy home. 

A few weeks after this nftemorable meeting 
the whole village was thrown into conisterna* 
tion, in the depth of night, by the horrible 
tidings that Churchill had been murdered! 
Between twelve and one o'clock at night a 
knock was heard at Churchill's door. Having 
demanded who required admittance at that un- 
seasonable hour, he Was ans weired by af hoarse 
voice, " I have a letter for Mr. Churchill ; be 
so good as to open the door and take it.** He 
immediately rose, and, without waiting to 
dress, stepped to the door, unclosed it, and 
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recehred a rifle ball through the body ! He 
nttered one groan and fell instantly dead. 
Terrified by the report of the gun, Mrs. 
Churchill started from her bed, and, as she 
groped her way' into the passage, stumbled 
over the dead body of her husband. The 
neighbours were soon assembled, and, while 
all stood in mute horror around the body, a 
stispicidn of the murderer flashed across the 
minds of more than one. A meaning look 
wJBis exchanged between them, and in a few 
minutes a sleigh, filled with some of the indig- 
nant witnesses of the dreadful scene, started 
for the Rediield farm. It was about three in 
the morning when they arrived at the humble 
abode of Walter Howland. He appeared to 
have heard their approach, for at the first 
knock he arose and opened the door for them. 
They told him that Churchill had been mur- 
dered ; but his countenance betrayed no emo* 
tion, not even the ordinary horror that might 
have been expected in a stranger on suddenly 
hearing of such an event. 
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Looking eagerly in her husband's fiice^ hia 
wife exclaimed, '' Walter's rifle has been at the 
gunsmith's these three weeks ; we haTe no 
gun in the house."' 

''You are mistaken," said Walter, dooUy; 
"there is young Morton's rifle in the eaM 
room ;" and then, quietly proceeding to dress 
himself, he asked what they wanted with faun. 

" Tou are suspected to have had a hand io 
this murder, Howland," said one of his visitet*. 

*' Is it saf asked he, and a strange smite 
flitted over his dark face as he spoke. ** Well, 
I am ready to attend you. Whoever be the 
murderer, Churchill has at last paid the debt 
he owed me for my father's death ; yet I would 
it had been a lighter penalty." 

" Oh, Walter, what will become of us if jtm 
have done this wicked thing ?" cried his unhap^ 
py wife. " Speak, Walter, and tell dbem you 
are not the murderer." 

" They would not believe me, Mary," was 
his calm reply. 

The wretched woman looked earnestly ill 
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his face ; then, as if she read in his countenance 
the confirmation of his guilt, uttered a loud 
shriek, and fainted on the floor. Giving her to 
the care of a servant, he turned to the men, 
and said, " Let us go now ; her grief would 
only unman me, and I wish to confront my 
enemies boldly." During this time some of 
the persons who had thus volunteered to ap- 
prehend Howland were engaged in searching 
for evidences of the murder. His horse was 
found panting in the stable, as if it had been 
ridden hard ; a rifle stood in the east room, 
loaded, but moist, and blackened with powder, 
as if it had been recently fired, and then re- 
loaded without cleaning; but there were no 
other circumstances which tended to fix the 
guilt upon him had it not been for his oft-re- 
peated threats. His well-known hatred to 
ChuirchiU, however, prejudiced every mind 
agaiiiBt him, and before the sun rose Walter 
Howland wais a tenant of the county jail. 

o2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" All that I can do is nothing worth, 
Sinee that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon/' 

Henry V. 

Six weeks elapsed before the trial came oa^ 
and his stern spirit sunk beneath the hozroni 
of a lingering imprisonment* His wife had 
never risen from her bed since the hour when 
he saw her lie like a crushed worm at his £set; 
and just two days before the trial the misem* 
ble man learned that she was no more. From 
the moment that he heard of her death ho 
seemed to lose all anxiety about his trial. As 
if life had lost every charm for him, he pr»» 
pared to resign it as calmly as if he had been 
already convicted ; and, when the day arrived, 
he appeared at the bar to all outward seemii^ 
as calm as the most ordinary spectator. 

Though, at first view of the case, his guilt 
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teemed indisputable, yet, strange to say, it was 

found next to impossible to prove it. The 

evidence was entirely circumstantial, and, of 

course, there was as much proof in fieivour of 

his innocence as of his guilt. His acquittal or 

condemnation, therefore, depended entirely upon 

the construction giveii to the facts stated by the 

witnesses, and the responsibility of the jury 

was, indeed, a fearful one. His oft-expressed 

hatred and frequent threats, however, were 

strong presumptive evidence agajpst him ; and, 

after a long and patient investigation, he was 

convicted and sentenced to death. He had 

stood immoveably calm during the whole trial ; 

but when he heard the fatal doom pronounced 

upon him as a murderer, his face became pale 

as ashes, he rocked backward and forward 

for a moment as if his feet refused to bear the 

weight of his emaciated body, and then fell 

heavily to the earth. When he recovered from 

his swoon he was in the convict's cell. 

The consolations of religion, which had been 
repeatedly proffered him, were no^ Xi^ Vstv^gst 
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refused, and the remorseful spirit of the un- 
happy man was bowed in deep humility at the 
foot of the cross. The day of his execution ar- 
rived, and found him perfectly resigned. "I 
have but one earthly care,'' said he to the cler- 
gyman who attended him. " My boy, my in- 
fant boy ! who will look to his safety, and res- 
cue him from the degradation that awaits a fel- 
on's son ?" His very soul seemed to quail with- 
in him when he learned that Mrs. Churchill, 
the widow of the man whom he had mnr* 
dered, had jMromised to be a mother to his more 
than orphan boy. He shuddered as he fer- 
vently exclaimed, ''May God reward her P* 
Placing a paper in the hand of the kiitd old 
minister, he continued : " This paper contains 
my confession ; it may rescue my memory from 
the stain of ruthless barbarity, and it will not be 
made public until after I shall be beyond the 
reach of shame. Farewell !" 

The confession was in the following words : 

'' I shall ndw describe the miirder of James 

Churchill. Yes, in a cool, deliberate manner, I 
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murdered him ! Called Bim from hvn sweet 
•hunbers and from the bosom of his wife-^ 
never more to return to her fond embrace*--io 
sink him in the grave. Yes, his own floor I 
bathed with his warm bloody and his soul I hur* 
ried oiBf to another world. I heard the new- 
made widow's groans and the wretched orphan's 
crieSy which pierced my flinty heart. May God 
forgive me, and wash the crimson stain from 
my afflicted souL 

" I was aggravated to this crime by injuries, 
personal abuses, and insults ; but they are bo 
excuse for me. I had some time calculated on 
bis destruction, and one day, a few weeks be- 
fore his death, he went to A , and I ex- 
pected him to return in the evening. I loaded 
a gun, and waylaid the road between his house 
and mine, in the woods west of McCoy's tav- 
ern. Here I tarried until late at night awaitioj^ 
his return, but he did not come. I first took 
my stand behind a root, and then, for my bet- 
ter acconomodation, behind a pine*4ree, atid, 
had he come, I surely should have shA^ Vicasi^* 
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While I here stood I had some reflections ; the 
sweet evening breeze gently pressed the lofty 
forest, and the tall pines could bend beneath 
the power of Heaven, but my obdurate henxX 

• 

remained unmoved. 

" The next day I went to A , and there 

I saw Mr. Churchill, and I felt very glad he 
had escaped. After reflecting on the subject 
and getting no satisfaction, I fixed my eye on 
him again, and I could not spare him. Accord- 
ingly, in December, I watched the state of the 
snow that I might not be tracked, and on the 
29th I thought the thing was ripe. In the af- 
ternoon I loaded a rifle, and placed it in a bed- 
room where no person slept, and where I could 
reach it from the window if occasion should re- 
quire. I then rode to A , four miles east ; 

Mr. Churchill lived about six miles west of my 
house. I was about the village till after ten 
o'clock at night. I then rode home, stopped at 
the bars opposite my house, dismounted, and 
had serious reflections on the course I was 
pursuing. After a considerable pause I re- 
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solved to go, for I never allowed myself to give 
back in any undertaking. I then vrent to the 
window and took out the gun— ^no one of my 
family knew it — and rode a smart trot to 
Churchill's. I fastened my horse, took out 
my knife, and rubbed my flint that it might not 
miss fire. I took the mitten off my right hand 
and put it in my pocket. I was careful hot ic> 
drop anything whereby I might be detectedi 
I then stepped to his door, which opened near 
the head of his bed, and stood five or six min^ 
utes on his door-stone. All creation seemed 
locked in slumber, and one dread silence 
reigned through all the works of God. 

*^ Now my bold heart even trembled at the 
thought of an act so desperate, and every vi* 
bration of my soul seemed shrinking beneath 
the horrors of the scene. 

'' I rapped at his door, and shuddered at the 
very noise I made ; and was on the very point 
of retiring, when his wife, I think, awoke him^ 
and he exclaimed, 'Who is there?' I en- 
deavoured to alter my voice, and sxawwafcAL^^V 
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b^Fe a letter for you; have the goodnesa to 
open the door and take it.' He aroae, andt a0 
be opened the door, as soon as I aaw bin 
whiteMresa I ahot at venture- J took po sigbtf 
and had the gun by my side, I think the muzr 
zle was not more than three or four feet frpm 
him. X then heard him exclaim, * Oh ! my 
Ood !' and I heard no more of him. I tbea co* 
turned to my horse, and eyery step waa marked 
with care, lest I should fall or lose anything^ 
as it was slippery. The shocking cries and 
ahrieka of the family broke the midnight air 
lence and rent the air with horror, which I 
heard at a considerable distance, I then rode 
with great speed home. I disn^ounted, and 
loaded my gun in baste» and set it into the 
window whence I had taken it ; then J put 
out my horse, went tp bedt ftnd went a9leep. 
Before day the neighbours of Mr, Cburohill 
called on me end informed vm he waa qaw- 
dered in his own house*" 

Bf fpre thia coofirmation (^ Im guilt met tb^ 
eye of his fellow-beings, the unhappy mau h^d 
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gone to answer for his crime at the bar of 
God ! His fate affords a striking illustration of 
the fact, that the love of the winecup is not the 
only form which Intemperance assumes. His 
father's appetite for strong drink may be re- 
garded as the original cause of all his misfor- 
tunes ; but, in the inordinate love of gold which 
influenced his oppressor, and the unrestrained 
indulgence of revengeful passions which made 
him a murderer, we only behold under different 
disguises the hideous mien of the same insidious 
and deadly vice. 



Not*. The main incident in the foregoing tale is &ct, taoA 
the confoadoQ is taken verbatim from the report of the tiiaL 



THE END. 
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The History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles 
y. ; with a View of the Progress of Society in Europe, from 
the Subversion of the Roman Empire to the Beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century. By William Robertson, D. D. To which 
are added Questions for the Examination of Students. By 
John Frost, A.M. In one volume, 6vo. With Engravings. 

The History of Scotland, during the Reigns of 
Queen Marv and of Kin^ James VI., till his Accession to the 
Crown of England. With a Review of the Scottish History 
previous to that Period. Including the History of India. 

The Pilgrim's Progress. With a Life of Bunyan, 

by Robert Sou they, LL.D. New and beautiful Edition, 
splendidly illustrated with fifty Engravings b^ lidAssA^ tiXA. 
elegantly bound. In one volume, l^mxk 
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View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Hallam. From the Sixth LondoD Editkn. 
Complete in one volume, 8vo. 

Rollin. — The Ancient History of the JBgyptians, 

Carthaginians! Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes and Penaans. 
Grecians and Macedonians ; including the Hiitor^ of tha Aitf 
and Sciences of the Ancients. By Charles Rollin. With a 
Life of the Author, by James Bell. First complete AmeiicaB 
Edition . In 2 vols. 8vo. Embellished wi& nine EngniThigii 
including three Maps. 

The Dramatic Works and Poems of Willism 
Shakspeare. With Notes, original and selected, and Intio> 
ductory Remarks to each Play, by Samuel WeUer Sinnr, 
F.S.A., and a Life of the Poet, by Charles Simmons, D.D. 
Complete in one volume, 8vo. With numerous EngraTinci. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare, with 

the Corrections and Illustrations of Dr. J<dinson, G. 8t««f«ii8, 
and others. Revised by Isaac Reed, Esq. In 6 v(d«, crown 
8va With a Portrait and other Engravings. 

Prideaux's Connexions ; or, the Old and New 
Testaments connected, in the Historjr of the Jews and neigh- 
bouring Nations ; from the Declension of the Kingdoins of 
Israel and Judah to the Time of Christ. By Humphrey Pii- 
deaux, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. To which u 
prefixed the Life of the Author, containing some Letters 
which he wrote in Defence and Illustration of certain Parts 
of his Connexions. In 2 vols. 8vo. With Maps and En- 
gravings. 

Plutarch's Lives. Translated from the original 
Greek, with Notes, critical and historical, and a Life of Plu- 
tarch. By John Langhome, D.D., and William Langhcnne, 
A.M. A new Edition, carefully revised and corrected. In 
one volume, Svo. With Plates. 

The same Work in 4 elegant 12mo. volumes, large 

type. 

Addison's Works. New and splendid Edition. 
In press. 

The Spectator. New and splendid Edition. Ib 
press. 

The Works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. Gomi^ete 

n one volume, 12mo, With a Portrait. 
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The complete Works of Edmund Burke. With a 

Memoir. In 3 vols. 8vo. With a Portrait 

Sermons of the Rev. James Samin, late Pastor of 
the French Charch at the Haffne. From the French, by the 
Rev. Robert Robinson, Rev. Henry Hunter, D.D., and Her. 
Joseph Shutcli£fe, A.M. A new Edition, with additional 
Sermons. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Samuel Bnr- 
der, A.M. With a Likeness of the Author, and a general In- 
dex. From the last London Edition, with a 'Fnhce, by 
the Rev. J. P. K. Henshaw, D.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Works of John Diyden, in Verse and Prose. 

With a Life, by the Rev. John Mitford. In 2 vols. Svo. 
With a Portrait. 

The Works of Hannah More. In 7 vols. 12mo. 

Illustrations to each volume. 

The same Work, in 2 vols, royal 8yo., with Dins- 

trutions. 

Also an Edition in two volumes, royal Svo. With 
a Portrait 

Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. 

Hannah More. By William Roberts, Esq. With a Portrait. 

Midwifery Illustrated. By J. P. Maygrier, M.D. 
Translated from the French, with Notes. By A. Sidney 
Doane, AM., M.D. With 82 Plates. 

The Study of Medicine. By John Mason Good, 

M.D., F.R.S. Improved from the Author's Manuscripts, and 
by Reference to tne latest Advances in Physiolooy, Pathol- 
ogy, and Practice. By Samuel Cooper, M.D. With Notes, 
by A. Sidney Doane, A,M., M.D. To which is prefixed, a 
Sketch of the History of Medicine, from its Origin to the 
Commencement of the Nineteenth Century. By J. Boatock, 
M.D., F.R.S. In 2 vols. Svo. 

A. Treatise on Topographical Anatomy ; or, the 
Anatomy of the Regions of the Human Bodv, considered in 
its Relations with Surgery and operative Medicine. With 
an Atlas of twelve Plates. By Ph. Fred. Blandin. Professor 
of Anatomy and Operative Medicine, etc. Translated from 
the French, by A. Sidney Doane, A.M.,M.D. 8va With ad- 
ditional Matter and Platee. 
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SuTgory niustrated. Compiled from the Works of 

Cutler, Hind, VelpeaQ, and Bla«ius. By A. Sfidnev Doane, 
A.M., M.D. With 62 Plates. 

A Manual of Descriptive Anatomy. By J. L. 

Bavle. Translated from the sixth Frencn Edition, by A. 
Sidney Doane, A.M., A.D. 18mo. 

Lexicon Medicum ; or, Medical Dictionary. By 

R. Hooper, M.D. With Additions from American Anthora, 
by Samuel Akerly, M.D. 8vo. 

A Dictionary of Practical Surgery. By S. Cooper, 
M.D. With nnmeroas Notes and Additions, embracing all 
the pfincipal American Improvements. By D. M. Reese, 
M.D. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera, as observed in 

the Duane-street Cholera Hospital, New- York, daring its 
Prevalence there hi 1834. By Floyd T. Perm. 6to. With 

Plates. 

A History of the Church, from the earliest Aees 
to the Eefofmation. By the Rev. George Waddington, bLa. 
8vo. 

English Synonymes. With copious Illustrations 

and Explanations, drawn from the best Writers. By George 
Crabb, M.A. 8to. 

Letters and Journals of Lord Byron. With Notices 
of his Life. By Thomas Moore, Esq. In 2 vols. Svo. ^th 
a Portrait. 

Toyage of the United States Frigate Potomac, 
under the Command of Com. John Downea, during the Cir- 
camnavigation of the Globe, in the years 1831, 1832, 1833, and 
1834 ; including a particular Account of the Engiu«ment ai 
Quallah Battoo« on the Coast of Sumatra ; with all the official 
Documents relating to the same. By J. N. Reynolds. 8va 
Illustrated with ten Steel Engravings. 

The Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, A.M. With 

a brief Memoir of his Life, by Dr. Gregory, and Observationa 
on his Character as a Preacher, bv uie Rev. John Foster. 
Edited by Olinthus Gregory, LL.D*. In 2 vols. Sva With 
a Portrait. 

Hie Fairy Book. Illustrated with 81 woodcuts 

by Adams. 16mo 
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The Percy Anecdotes. Rerieed EWtion, Td 

which is added, a valuable Collection of American AiMcdoles, 
orig^inal and selected. 8to. With Portraits. 

The Book of Natare. By John Mason Good, 

M.D., F.R.S. To which is now prefixed a Sketch of tht 
Author's Life. Sro. 

£ssay3 on the Pdnciples of Morality, and on the 

Private and Political Rights and Obligations oi Mankind. Bj 
Jonathan Dymond. With a Preface by the Rev. Oeoige Bush, 
M.A. avo. 

A Dictionary of the Holy Bible. Containing an 

Historical Account of the Ptersoos ; « Geographical Account 
of Places ; a Literal, Critical, and S^rstematic Description of 
other Objects, whether Natural, Artmeial, Civil, Relunous, 
or Military ; and an Explanation of the Appellative Terms 
mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. 
John Brown, of Haddington. With a Life of the Author, and 
an £s8ay on the JSvidenoes of Christianity. 8vo. 

The Life and Surprising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, of York, Mariner. With a Biographical Account of 
De Foe. Illustrated with fifty characteristic Engravings by 
Adans. 12mo. 

Poems by William CuUen Bryant, New Edition, 
enlarged. ISmo. With a Vignette. 

The same Work, fancy muslin, gilt edges. 

The same Work, bound in silk, gilt edges. 

Sallust's Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Cat- 
iline, with an Englirii Commentary, and Oeographical and 
Historical Indexes. By Charles Anthon, hL.b. Sixth 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. ]2mo, with a Portrait 

Select Orations of Cicero, with an English Com- 
mentary, and Historical, Geographical, and Legal Indexes. 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D., dte. 12mo, 

A. Life of George Washington. In Latin Prose. 
By Francis Glass, A.M., of Ohio. Edited ny J. N. Reynolds 
12mo. With a Portrait. 

% 

Initia Latina, or the Rudiments of the £ atin Tongue. 

Illustrated by Progressive Eirnrciaas. B> C aarlet H Lyon. 
ISmo. 
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Miniature Lexicon of the English Language. By 

L]nnan Cobb. 

A Year in Spain. By a Young American. In 3 
▼oU. 12ino. with Vignette EmbellishmentB. 

8pain Revisited. By the Author of ^ A Year in 

Spain.'' In 2 vols. 12mo. With Engravings. 

The American in England. By the Author of 

" A Year in Spain." In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Polynesian Researches, during a Residence of 

nearly Eight Years in the Society and Sandwich Islands. 
By William Ellis. In 4 vols. ]2mo. With Maps, dec. 

Travels and Researches in Gafiraria ; describing 
the Character, Customs, and Moral C/ondition of the Tribes 
inhabiting that Portion of Southern Africa. By Stephen Kay. 
12mo. With Maps, dec. 

England and the English. By E. L. Bulwer, Esq., 

M.P. In 2 vols. i2mo. 

Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
derived from the literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By the Rev. 
Alexander Keith. 12mo. 

The Letters of the British Spy. By William Wirt, 
Esq. To which is prefixed, a Biograpmcal Sketch of tha 
Author. 12mo. With a Portrait. 

Directions for Invigorating and Prolonging Life ; 

or, the Invalid's Oracle. By William Kitchiner, M.D. Im 
proved by T. S. Barrett, M.D. 12mo. 

The Cook's Oracle and Housekeeper's Manual. 
Containing Receipts for Cookery, and Directions for Carving. 
With a Complete System of Cookery for Catholic Famiiiec 
By William Kitchiner, M.D. ]2mo. 

The Plays of Philip Massinger. In 8 vols. iSmo. 

With a Portrait. 

The Dramatic Works of John Ford. With Notes 

Critical and Explanatory. In 2 vols. 18mo. 

Wonderful Characters ; (Comprising Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of the most Remarkable Persons of every Age and 
Nation. By Henry Wilson. 6vo With Engravinge. 
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Paris and the Parisians in 1835* By Frances 

TroUope. 8to. With EograTings. 

A. Narrative pf Four Voyages to the South Sea. 
North and ^oath Pftcifio Ocean, Chinese Sea, Ethiopic and 
Southern Atlantic Ocean, and Antarctic Ocean. From the 

J ear 1832 to 183 1 . Comprising an Account of some valuable 
Kscovoiea, inetnding the Massacre Islands, where thirteen 
of the Author's Crew were massacred and eaten by Cannibals. 
By Captain Benjamin Morrell, Jun. In one volume, Sto. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the South Seas, in 1829- 
1831. By Abby Jane Morrell, who accompanied her husband. 
Captain Benjamin Morrell, Jun., of the Schooner Antarctic 
12mo. 

Traits of the Tea«Party ; being a Memoir of George 

R. T. Hewes, one of the Last of its Survivers. With a His- 
tory of that Transaction ; Reminiscences of the Massacre, and 
the Siege, and other Stories of old Times. By a Bostonian. 
16mo. With a Portrait. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Boucharlat. With Additions 
and eroendationsj designed to adapt it to the use of the Cadets 
of the U. S. Mihtary Academy. By Edward H. Courtenay. 
6vo. 

The Life of John Jay : with Selections from his 

Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers. By his Son, 
William Jay. In 2 vols. 8to. With a Portrait. 

Annals of Tryon County ; or, the Border Warfare 
of New-York, during the Revolution. By W. W. CampbelL 
Sva 

A Narrative of Events connected with the Rise 

and Progress of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia. 
To which is added an Appendix, containing the Journals of 
the Conventions in Virginia from the Commencement to the 
present Time. By Francis L. Hawkes. 8vo. 

A Memoir of the Life of William Livingston, 

Member of Congress in 1774, 1775, and 1776 ; Delegate to the 
Federal Convention in 1787, and Oovemor of the State of 
NewJersey from 1776 to 1790. With Extracts from his Cor- 
rsepondence, and Notices of various Members of his Family. 
By Theodore Sedgwick, Jon. 8vo. With a Portrait. 
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The Writings of Robert C. Sands, in Prose and 

Verse. With a Memoir of the Author. In 2 mola. 8to. 
With a Portrait. 

Narratiye of an Expedition through the Upper 

Mississippi to Itasca Lake, the actual Source of this Ririer : 
embracing an Exploratory Trip through the St Craiz mod 
Bumtwood (or Brul6) Riven. By Hemy Schoolcraft. Sto. 
With Maps. 

England and America. A Comparison of the So- 
cial and Political State of both Nations. Sva 

Sketches of Turkey in 183 1 and 1832. By an 

American. 8to. WiUi Engravings. 

Letters from the ^gean. By James Emerson, 

Esq. 8vo. 

Records of my Life. By John Taylor, Author 

of •• Monsieur Tonson." 8vo. 

The History of the American Theatre. By Wil- 
liam Dunlap. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Duchess d'Abrantes, (Madame Ju 
not.) Svo. With a Portrait. 

Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, (Prince of Canino.^ 

12mo. 

The Life and Remains of Edward Daniel Clarke. 

By the Rev. William Otter, A.M.» F.L.S. Svo. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad. With 

Tales and Miscellanies now first collected, and a new Editioo 
of the ** Diary of an Ennuy^e.** By Mrs. Jameson. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Public and Private Economy. By Theodore Sedg- 
wick. Part First. 12mo. 

The History of Virgil A. Stewart, and his Adven- 
tures in Capturing and Exposing the Great ** Western Land 
Pirate" ana his Gang, in Connexion with the Evidence ; siso 
of the Trials, Contessions, and Execution of a number ot 
Murrell's Associates in the State of Mississippi during the 
Summer of 1835, and the Execution of five Professimial 
Gamblers by the Citizens of Vickaborgh, on the 6th Jnly 
1835. Compiled by H R. Howard. In one volume, 12moi. 
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Slavery in the United States. By James K. Pauld- 
ing. In one Yolame, ISmo. 

Letters, Conyersations, and Recollections of the 
late S. T. Coleridge. In one Yolame, l2mo. 

Specimens of the Table-Talk of the late Samuel 

Taylor Coleridge. In one ▼oiume, 12mo. 
Protestant Jesuitism. By a Protestant. In one 

volume, 12mo. 

iPour Years in Great Britain. By Calvin Colton. 
In one Tolame, 12mo. 

Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country : 

with Reasons for preferring Episcopacy. By the Rev. Cabrin 
Colton. In one volume, 12mo. 

Lives of the Necromancers ; or, an Account of the 
most Eminent Persons in Successive Ages who have claimed 
for themselves, or to whom has been imputed by others, the 
Exercise of Magical Power. By William Godwm. 12mo. 

The South-West. By a Yankee. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

The Rambler in North America : I832-I833. By 

Charles Joseph Latrobe, Author of the ** Alpenstock," dec. 
In 2 vols. 12m0. 

The Rambler in Mexico : 1834. By Charles Jo- 
seph Latrobe. In one volume, 12ma 

Common School Library. First Series. 18mo. 
Common School Library. Second Series. 18mo. 
The Life of Edmund Kean. By Barry Cornwall. 

12mo. 

The Life of Wiclif. By Charles Webb Le Bas, 

A.M. 18ma With a Portrait 

The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By Charles 
Webb Le. Bas, A.M. In 2 vols. ISmo. With a Portrait. 

The Consistency of the whole Scheme of Reve- 
lation with Itself anfl with Human RataoD. By Philip Nich- 
olas Shuttlewortb. D D ISmo 
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Luther and the Lutheran Refon&atioA. "By tlii 

Rev. John Scott, A.M. In 2 vols. 18ma With Poitraita. 

History of the Reformed Religion in France. Bj 
the Rev. Edward Smedlej. In 3 vols. lamo. With Bngim 
▼ings. 

A Narrative of the Visit to the American ChmrcheSy 

by the Deputation from the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. Bj Andrew Reed, D.D. and James Matbewi^ 
D.D, In 2 vols. 12mo. 

No Fiction ; a Narrative ibnnded on Recent and 

Interesting Facts. By the Rev. Andmw R«ed» JXD. Nvw 

Editioa 12mo. 

Martha : a Memorial of an only and beloved Sis- 
ter. By the Rev. Andrew Reed, Author of "No Fiction." 
12ino. 

Matthias and his Impostures ; or^ the Progress of 

Fanaticism. Illuatrated in the extraordinary Case of Eobeif 
Matthewa, and some of his Foraruanera and DiscqilMi By 
William L. Stone. 18mo. 

Constantinople and its Environs. In a Series Ot 

I^ettersi exhibiting the actual State of the Manners, Customs, 
and Habits of the Turks, ArmcnianSt Jews, and Greeks^ mt 
modified by the P<dicy of Saltan Mahmond. By an Ameri- 
can, long Resident at Constantinople (Commodore Porter). 
9 vols. 12mo. 

The Tourist, or Pocket Manual for Travellers on 

the Hudson River, the Western Canal and Stage Road to 
Niagsra Falls, down Lake Ontario and the St. I^wrenee to 
Montreal and Quebec. Comprising also the Routes to Leba 
noD, BaUston, and Saratoge Springs. JSmow With a Hip. 

An loiproved Map of the Hudson River, with tli» 

Post Roads between New-York and Albany. 

The Life of Andrew Jackson, President of tb* 

tJnited States of America. ByWiUiamCobbett.MJ'. iBmo. 
With a Portrait. 

Things as they are; or, Notes of a Traveller 

through some of the Middle and Northern Statei. ISoMk 
With JSiigiavings. 

Letters to Young Ladiea. By Mrs. L. H. Sifoar. 

Bsy. Third Edition enlarged. 19mew 
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The Political Grammar of the United States ; or, 

a Complete View of the Theory and Practice of the General 
and State Goremments, with the Relations between them» 
By Edward D. Miuisfield. 12mo. 

Elements of the Etiology and Philosophy of Epi« 

demice. In two Parts. By Joseph Mather Smith, M.D. 

A Treatise on Language ; or, the Relations which 

Words bear to things. By A. B. Johnson. 

History of Priestcraft in all Ages and Countries 
By William Howitt In one voliune, 12mo. 

The History of Henry Milner, a Little Boy who 
was not brought ap according to the FashioDs of this World. 
In three Parts. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

The Lady of the Manor ; being a Series of Con- 
versations on the Subject of Gonfinnation. By Mrs. Sher* 
wood. In 4 vols. I2190. 

Practical Education. By Maria Edgeworth, and 

by Richard Lovell Edgeworth. 

Rosamond, with other tales. By Maria Edgeworth* 

In one volume, 12mo. 
The Parent's Assistant. By Maria Edgeworth. 

In one volume, 12mo. 

Harry and Lucy ; with other Stories. By Maria 
Edgeworth. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Frank. (Complete.) By Maria Edgeworth. In 

one volume, 12mo. 
A Winter in the West. By a New-Yorker. (C. 

F. Hoffinan, Esq.) In 2 vols. 12mo. 

France : Social, Literary, and Political. By H. L. 

Bulwer, Esq., M.P. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Domestic Duties, or Instructions to Young Mar* 

ried Ladies on the Management of their Households, and ths 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and 
Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. W. Parkes. With Improve- 
ments. In one volume, i2nio. 

Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott. By the Ettrick 
Sbenheid. With a Life of the Author, by 8. Dewitt Blood- 
good, Esq. In one volumo 12mo. 
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The Life of Baron Cnyier. Bj Bin. Lee. bl 

one ToLnine, 12mo. 

Letters to Ada. By the Rey. Dr. Pise. In cue 

yolume, 18mo. 

Letters of J. Downing, Major, Downingville Mi- 
litia, Second Brigade, to bis Old Friend Mr. JMght of tha 
New- York Daily Adrertiser. In one TolmiM, 18taa Witk 
Engravings. 

Sketches and Eccentricities of CoL David Crock- 
ett In one volume, 12ma 

Scenes in our Parish. By a *' Countiy Parson**'* 

Daughter. In one volume, 12mo. 

The Life, Character, and Literary Laboars of 
Bamuel Drew, A.M. By his eldeet Son. In one voIqiim^ 
12mo. 

The Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Thomas Camp- 
belL In one volume, 12mo. With a Portrait. 

Qbseryations on Professions, Literature, Manners, 
^ and Emigration, in the United States and Canada. By tlM 
Rev. Isaac Fidler. In one volume, 12mo. 

Cobb's School Books. Including Walker's Dic- 
tionary, Explanatory Arithmetic, Nos. 1 & 2, North American 
RcHsder, &c. 

The Sibyl's Leaves. By Mrs. Coley. 
Discourses and Addresses on Subjects of American 

Historv, Arts, and Literature. By Gulian C. Yerplanek. In 
one volume, 12mo. 

Narrative of Voyages to Explore the Shores of 

Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar ; performed in H. M. Shin 
Leven and Baracouta, under the Diiectiim of Captain WTF. 
W. Owen, RJf . In 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Treatise on the Millennium ; in which the pre- 
vailing Theories on that Subject are carefully examined ; and 
the True Scriptural Doctrine attempted to faie elicited and ee- 
tablished. By George Bush, A.M. In one volunie, ISmo. 

A Concordance to the Holy Scriptnres of the (^ 

and New Testamenta. By John Brown of HMdiBglBa. In 
one volume, 32mo. 



The Comforter ; or, Extracts selected for the Con- 
solation of Mourners under the Bereavement of Friends and 
Relations. By a Village Pastor. In one volume, 18mo. 

The Note-Book of a Country Clergyman. In one 
volumei ISmo. 

A Table of Logarithms, of Logarithmic Sines, and 

a Traverse Table. In one volume, 12mo. 

Modem American Cookery. With a List of Fam- 
ily Medical Receipts, and a valuable Miscellany. By Miss 
P. Smith. In one volume, 16mo. 

Apician Morsels ; or, Tales of the Table, Kitchen, 

and Larder : containing a new and improved Code of JSoiics ; 
Select Epicurean Precepts ; Nutritive Maxims, Reflections, 
Anecdotes, &c. By Dick Humelbergius Secundus. In one 
yolume, 12mo. With Engravings. 

A Subaltern's Furlough: Descriptiye of Scenery 
in various parts of the United States, Upper and Lower Can- 
ada, New- Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, during the Sufll* 
mer and Autumn of 1832. By E. T. Coke, Lieutenant «f t|Ml 
48th Regiment. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Memoirs of General Lafsnrette and of the French 

Revolution of 1830. By B. Sarrans, Secretary to General 
Lafayette. In two vols. 12nio. 

My Imprisonments : Memoirs of Silvio Pellico Da 

Saluzzo. Translated from the Italian. By Thomas Roscoe. 
In one vidume, 12ma 

The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald* 

By Thomas Moore. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Full Annals of the Revolution in France, 1830. To 

which is added, a Particular Account of the Celebration of 
said Revolution in the City of New-York, on the 25th No- 
vember, 1830. By Myer Moses. In one volume, 12mo. 

The Condition of Greece. By Col, J. P. Miller. 

In one volume, 12mo. 

Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. By Lady Mor- 
gan. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
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A Home Tour through the Manufacturing Distrlels 

of England, in the Summer of 1835. By Sir Oeorfe Head. 
Author of " Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds of North 
America/' 12mo. 

Athens: Its Rise and Fall. By E. L. Bulwer, 

M.P. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Religious Opinions and Character of Wasb- 

mgton. By £. C. M'Oiiire. In one volume. 12mo. 

The Rivals of Este, and other Poems* By James 

G. Brooks, and Mary £. Brooks. In one Toliiiiie, ISkBO. 



The Doom of Devorgoil, a Melo-Drame. 

drane; or, The Ayrshire Tragedy. By Sir Walter Scott. 
In one Yolume» 12mo. 

FAMILY LIBRARY. 

AbondaaOf niwtrftted br Mapi, Pnrtim<ti, and ofber Engnvfafli am 8ImI, Ooppir. aai 
Wood. BouBd Uniformly, bat Meh woik wid ■eptimidlf . 

Nos. 1, 2, 3. The History of the Jews. From 

the earliest Period to the Present Time. By the Rev. H. H. 

Milman. With Engravings, Maps, 6cc. 

4, 5. The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. Bj J. 

6. Lockhart, Esq. With Portraits. 

6. The Life of Nelson. By Robert Souther. 

LL.D. With a Portrait. ^ 

7 . The Life and Actions of Alexander the Great* 

By the Rev. J. Williams. With a Map. 

8. 74. The Natural History of Insects. In 2 

vols. 18mo. With Engravings. 

9. The Life of Lord Byron. By John Gait. 

10. The Life of Mohammed, Founder of the Re* 

ligion of Islam, and the Empire of the Saracens. Bj tte 
Rev. 6e«.jge Bush of New-York. With Engravings. 

1 1 . Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft. Bgr 

Sir Walter Scott. Riu-t With an Engraving. 
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47, 48, 49. Historical and Descriptive Account 
of BritUh India. From tbe most Remote Period to the Pres- 
ent Time. Including a Narrative of the Early Portuguese 
and English Voyages, the Rerolntions in the Mcwul Empire, 
and tbe Origin, Progress, and Establishment of the British 
Power ; with Illustrations of the Botany, Zoologr, Climate, 
Geology, and Mineralogy. By Hugh Murray, Esq., James 
Wilson, Es^., R. K. Greville, LL.D., Whitelaw AinsUie.M.D., 
Wiliiam Rhind, Esq., Professor Jameson, Professor Wallace, 
and Captain Clarence Dalrymple. 

50. Letters on Natural Magic. Addressed to 

Sir Walter Scott By Dr. Brewster. With Engravings. 

51, 52. History of Ireland. From the Anglo- 
Norman InvasioD tiU the Union of the Country witix Great 
Britain. By W. C. Taylor, Esq. With AddUions, by Wil- 
liam Sampson, Esq. With Engravings. 

53. Historical View of the Progress of Discoyery 

on the Northern Coasts of North America. From the Earli- 
est Period to the Present Time. By P. F. Tytler, Esq. With 
Descriptive Sketches of the Natural History of the North 
American Regions. By Professor Wilson. With a Map, 
&c. 

54. The Travels and Researches of Alexander 

Von Humboldt ; being a condensed Narrative of his Journeys 
in the Equinoctial Regions of America, and in Asiatic Russia : 
together with Analyses of his more important Investigatiana. 
By W. Maegillivray, A.M. With Engravings. 

55. 56. letters of Euler on Different Subjects of 

Natural Philosophy. Addressed to a German Princess. 
Translated by Hunter. With Notes and a Life of Euler, by 
Sir David Brewster ; with Additional Notes, by John Gris- 
com,LL.D. With a Glossary of Scientific Terms. WithEa- 
gravings. 

57. A Popular Guide to the Observation of Na* 
tore ; or, HmU of Inducement to the Study of Natural Pro- 
ductions and Appearances, in their Connexions and Relations. 
By Robert Mudie, Esq. With Engravings. 

M. The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By 
John AbMcioiBbi«» M.D.. F RS With QnoiAioiM. 
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69. On the Improvement of Society by the Dit 

fusion of Knowledge. By Thomas Dick, lLd. 

60. History of Charlemagne. To which is pre- 
fixed an Introduction, comprising the History of FVtnce from 
the Earliest Period to the Birth of Charlemagne. By Q. P. 
R. James. With a Portrait 

61. Nubia and Abyssinia. Comprehending the 

Civil History, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature, mad 
Natural History. By the Rev. M. Russell, LL.O. With a 
Map and Engravings. 

62. 63. The Life of Oliver Cromwell. By the 

Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. With a Portrait. 

64. Lectures on Greneral Literature, Poetry, &c 

By James Montgomery. 

65. Memoir of the Life of Petfer the Great. By 

- John Barrow, Esq. With a Portrait 

66. 67. The Lives of the most Eminent Painters 
and Sculptors. By Allan Cunningham, Esq. Sacood Series. 
With Portraits. 

68, 69. The History of Arabia, Ancient and Mod- 
em. Containing a Description of the Coantnr — An Accoent 
of its Inhabitants, Antiquities, PoUtical Condition, uid early 
Commerce— The Life and Religion of Mohammed — The 
Conquests, Arts, and Literature of the Saracens— The Ca* 
lifs of Damascus, Bagdad, Africa, and Spain — The Gofem* 
ment and Religious Ceremonies of the Modem Arabe— Origin 
and Suppression of the Wahabees— The Institutions, Chane* 
ter. Manners, and Customs of the Bedouins ; and a Compre* 
hensive View of its Natural History. By Aodnew CrichtOD. 
With a Map and Engravings. 

70. Historical and Descriptive Account of Persia. 

From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With a detailed 
View of ito Resources, Government, P^ulation, Natural Hia 
tory, and the Character of its Inbabitanto, particularly of the 
Wandering Tribes : including a Description of Afj^aniatan 
By James B. Eraser, Esq. With a Map, &e. 

71. The Principles of Physiology, applied to the 
Preservation of Health, and to the Improvement of PhyiiBil 
and Mental Education By Andrew Conibe, M.D. 



VS* Sacred HistOTV of the Worid. As displayed 

in the Creation and Subaeiiacnt Evenu to the Delujpfe. At- 
tempted to be Philosophically considered in a Series of Letters 
lo a Son. Bf 8. Turner. Vol. 3. 

73. History and Present Condition of the Bar* 
bary States. Comprehending a View of their Civil Instita- 
tions, Arts, Religion, Literature, Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Natural Productiona. By the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. with 
BngraTings. 

74. The Natural Hisiory of Insects. VoL 2. 

With Numerous Engravings. 

75, 76. A Life of Washington. By J. K. Paul- 
ding) Esq. With EngraviAgs. 

77. The Philosophy of Living; or, the Way to 
•tijoy liife Bud its Comforts. By Caleb Ticknor, A.M., M.D. 

With Engravings. 

78. The Earth : lu Physical Condition and Most 
Remarkable Phenomena, fify W. Mullinger Higgins. With 
Engravings. 

79. A Compendious History of Italy. Translated 

From the original Italian. By Nathaniel Green. 

80. 81. The Chinese. A general Description of 

the Enipire of China and its Inhabitants. By John Francis 
Davisi Esq., F.R.S. With Illustrative Engravings. 

89- The Economy of Health ; or, the Stream of 

Human Life, from the Cradle to the Grave. With Reflec- 
tions, Moral, Physical, and Philosophical, on the Septennial 
Phases of Hunan Ezistenoe. By James Johnson, M.A. 

83. An Historical Account of the Circumnaviga- 
tk>n of the Globe, and of the Progress of JDisoovery in thi 
Pacific Ocean. FVom the Voyage of Blagellan to the Death 
of Cook. With numerous Engravings. 

CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

WilhMrtimitiairiML Boml oaifeMly, tat catJh WoHc i6ld nprnMly. 

1, 2. Xenophon. (Anabasis^ translated by Ed- 
mrd ftpehnan, Saq., Cyropcdit, by tiie BEon. M. A. Ooopah) 
With a Portrait. 
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3, 4. The Orations of Demosthenes. Translated 

by Thomas Leland, D.D. With a Portrait. 

5 Sallust. Translated by William Rose, M JL« 

With Improvements. 

6, 7. Cssar. Translated by William Duncan^ 

Esq. With a Portrait 

8, 9, 10. Cicero. The Orations translated liy 
Duncan, the Offices by Cockman, and the Cato and Lssliiif 
by Melmoth. With a Portrait. 

11, 12. Virgil. The Eclogues translated hy 
Wrangham, the Georgics by Soth3>y, and the uBneid by 
. Dryden. With a Portrait. 

13. ^schylus. Translated by the Rer. R. Pot- 
ter, M.A. 

14. Sophocles. Translated by Thomas Franck- 

lin, D.D. With a Portrait. 

15, 16, 17. Euripides. Translated by the Rer« 

R. Potter, M.A. With a Portrait. 

18, 19. Horace. Translated by Philip Francis, 
D.D. With an Appendix, containing transUUioos of TsrioQi 
Odes, &c. By Ben Jonson, Cowley, Milton, Dryden, Pope^ 
Addison, Swift, Bentley, Chatterton, O. Wakefield, Ponon^ 



Byron, &c. And by some of the most eminent Poets of Hkm 
present day. And 

Phsdrus« With the Appendix of Gudiua. Trans- 
lated by Christopher Smart, A.M. With a Portrait. 

20, 21. Ovid. Translated by Dryden, Pope, Con- 

greve, Addison, and others. With a Portrait. 

22, 23. Thucydides. Translated by William 
Smith, A.M. With a Portrait 

24, 25, 26, 27, 28. Livy. Translated by George 

Baker, A.M. With a Portrait 

29, 30, 31. Herodotus. Translated by the Rorl 

William Beloe. With a Portrait 
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* ',' 33, 34. Homer. Translated by Alexander 

'ope, Esq. With a Portrait. 

85. Juvenal. Translated by Charles Badham, 
M.D., F.R.S. New Edition. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing Imitations of the Third and Tenth Satires. By Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson. To which are added. The Satisbb or Pbs- 

8IUS. 

36. Pindar. Translated by the Rey. C. A. 

Wheelwright. And 

Anacreon. Translated by Thomas Bourne. 
BOYS' AND GIRLS' LIBRARY. 

IDiififKtod bf immeroai EocnTingi. Bounl uufiinnlf, bat «di voIobm nid MpanWjr. 

No. 1. Lires of the Apostles and Early Martyrs 
of the Church. With Engravings. 

2, 3. The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, Adyen- 
tores of a Father and Mother and Four Sons on a Desert UU 
and. The progress of the Storv forming a clear lUnstratton 
of the First Principles of Natural History, and many Branches 
of Science which most inuoediately apply to the Bnaineaf of 
Life. With Engravings. 

4, 13, 18. Sunday Evenings ; or, an Easy Intro- 
duction to the Reading of the Bible. By the Author of ** The 
' Infant Christianas First Catechism.** With Engravings. 

6. The Son of a Genius. A Tale, for the Use of 

Youth. By Mrs. Hofland.. With Engravings. 

6. Natural History ; or, Uncle Philip's Conver- 
sations with the Children about Tools and Trades among the 
Inferior Animals. With numerous Illustrative Engravings. 

7^ 8. Indian Traits ; being Sketches of the Man* 
' ners, Customs, and Character of the North American Natives. 
By B. B. Thatcher, Esq. With Engravings. 

9, 10, 11. Tales from American History. By 
. the Author of ** American Popular LeaaaQa.** With Engra 
vingii 
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13. The Young Cnuoe ; or, the Shipwrecked 

Boy. Containing an Account of hit Shipwreck, and of his 
Residence alone upon an Uninhabited laland. By Mn. BLof- 
land. With EograTinns. 

14. Perils of the Sea ; being Authentic Narra- 
tives of Remarkable and Aflectin; Ssasleis wMn Che Deepu 
With Illustrations of the Power and Goodness of God in Won- 
derful Preservations. With Engravings. 

15« Sketches of the Lives of Distinguished Pe« 
males. Written for Young Ladies, vvith a view to their lC«i^ 
tai and Moral Improvement. By an American Lady. With 
a Portrait. 

16. Caroline Westeriey ; or, the Young TVaveI« 
ler from Ohio. By Mrs. Phelps (formerly Mis. liincoin). 

With Engravings. 

17. The Clergyman's Orphan, and other Tales. 

By a Clergyman. For the use of Youth. With Eiift». 
Tings. 

19. The Ornaments DiscoTered* ByHrs^Hug^. 

With Engravings. 

20. Evidences of Christianity ; or, Uncle Philip's 

Conversations with the Children about the Truth of thtf Chiia> 
tian Religion. With Engravings. 

21. Uncle Philip's Conversations with the Chil- 
dren about the History of Virginia. With Engravings.* 

22. The American Forest; or, Uncle Philip's 

Conversations with the Children about the Trees of America. 
With numerous Engravings. 

23,24. Uncle Philip's Conversations with the 

Children about the History of New-York. With Engravioga. 

25. Tales of the American Bevolutioo. By B« 

B. Thatcher, Esq. 

26, 27. Uncle Philip's Convenations with the 

Ghildien about the WhiMMMnr vd Pdir Btm Witli 
Dumerous EIngravings. . . 
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NOVELS, TALES, &c. 
Miss Edge worth's Tales and Novels* 10 yols. 

, 12did. "Wiih Engravings. 

Mrs. Sherwood's Works. In 13 vols. 12mo. With 
EngntTiDgi. 



bttlwer's noybls, &c. 

Pelham. In 2 vols. 12mo« 

The Disowned ; a Tale. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Deverenx. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Paul Clifford. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Eugene Aiam. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Last Days of Pompeii. In 2 vols. 12mo« 

The Student ; a Series of Papers. In 2 vols. 

Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes. In 2 vvAb. 

Falkland ; a Tale. In 2yois. 12mo. 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine. 12mo. 

The Rebel, and other Tales. 12mo. 

The ^Siamese Twins. 12mo. 



PAULDINa'* NOVSLS, dcc. 

Salmagundi. In 4 vols. 12mo. 

Letters from the South. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Koningsmarke ; or, Old Times in the New World* 

John Bull and Brother Jonathan. 12mo. 

The Dutchman's Fireside. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Book of St Nicholas. 12fflO. 
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New Pilgrim's Progress. 12mo. 

Wise Men of Grotbam. 12mo« 

John Bull in America. 12aio. 

Winter Night's Entertainment. In 2 rols. ISmo. 

Westward Ho ! In 2 vols. I2mo. 

The Atlantic Club-Book. By Paulding, Slc. 

Tales of Glauber Spa. By Paulding, ^c. 2 Tok. 



SIMBfs's WORKS, &C. 

Atalantis ; a Story of the Se«. 8?a. 
Martin Faber, &c. la 2 vols. 12mo. 
Guy Rivers ; a Tale of Georgia. In 2 Yds. 
The Yeraassee. In 2 vols. 13mo. 
The Partisan. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Mellichampe. In 2 vols. 12mo. 



JAMSS'S NOVELS, ^C. 

Richelieu ; a Tale of France. In 2 vols, f 2iiio. 

Darnley. In 2 vols. 12mo. * * 

De rOrme. In 2 vols. I2mo. 

Philip Augustus. In 2 vols. 12raow 

Henry Masterton. In 2 vols. 12hid. 

Mary of Burgundy. In 2 vda. 12mo. 

The Adventures of Jdm Marston Hall, fai 2^^ vofik 

The Gipsy ; a Tale. la 2 vols. 12iiio. 

One hi a Thousand. In 2 vols. 12aio. 

The Desultory. Maa. In 2 vela. Ita^. 
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"["he String of Pearls. 12mo. 

llie Club-Book, by James and others. 12mo. 



Gliafar al Barmeki ; a Tale of the Court of Haroun 

Al Raschid. In 2 toIs. 12mo. 

The Adventures of Roderick Random. By Smol- 
lett. 12mo. 

Elkswatawa ; or, the Prophet of the West. In 2 

▼ols. i2ino. 

Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

George Balcomb. In 2 vols. 12mo 

Sheppard Lee : yrritten by himself. In 2 vols. 

The Linwoods. By Miss Sedgwick. In 2 vols. 

The Poor Rich Man, and the Rich Poor Man. 

Allen Prescott ; or, the Adventures of a New-Eng- 
land Boy, by Mn. T. Sedgn'vick. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Spy, by Cooper. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Outre-Mer. By Longfellow. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Norman Leslie, by Fay. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
The Quiet Man, by Fay. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Herbert Wendall ; a Tale of the Revolution. In 

2 Tols. 12inQi 

Paul Ulric, by Mattson. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
The Brothers, by Herbert. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Miriam Coffin; or, the Whale-fisherman. In 2 

vols. 12mo. 

The Cavaliers of Virginia, by Caruthers. 2 vols. 
Blackbeardt In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Tales and Sketches, by W. L, Stone, 
Tales and Sketches, by Wm. Leggett. 
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Novellettes of a Traveller, by Nett la % viris. 

The Whigs of Scotland. In 2 vols. Itmo. 

Haverhill, by Jones. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Housekeeper, by Mrs. Gilman. 18mo. 

Lord Roldan, by Allan Cunningham 12iiiow 

The Diary of a D^sennuy^e. 12mo. 

Home ; or, the Iron Rule, by Mrs. Stickney. 

The Three Eras of Woman's Life. ISmo. 

The Self-Condemned. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Stories of the Sea, by Capt. Marryatt. 12nio. 

Japhet in Search of a Father, by Marr3rEtt. ISmo 

The Doctor, &c. 12mo. 

Humphrey Clinker, by Smollett 12mo. 

The History of Tom Jones, by Fielding. In % 

Tols. 12ino. 

The History of Amelia, by Fielding. 12mo. 

Le Sage's Gil Bias. Translated by Smollett. In 

2 Tols. 12mo. 

CrichtoQ, by Ainsworth. 12mo. 

Mahmoud. In 2 volt. 12mo* 

Conti the Discarded, and other Tales, by Olioriejr. 

In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Young Duke, by D'IsraelL 

Contarini Fleming, by D'Israeli. 

Cyril Thornton, by Hamilton. In 2 vols. 12iiio. 

Anastasius, by Hope. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Caleb Williams, by Godwin. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Cloudesley, by Godwin. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Mephistophiles in England ; or, Confessions of a 

Prime Minister. lu 2 vds. 12mo. 
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The Smuggler, by Banim. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
The Mayor of Windgap, by Banim. 
Evelina, by Miss Bumey. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, by Mrs. 

Jameson. 12ino. 

Tutti Frutti, by Prince Puckler Muskaii. 12mo. 
The Frolics of Puck. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
De Vere, by Ward. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Recollections of a Chaperon, by Lady Dacre. 
Tales of the Peerage and Peasantry. 12mo. 
My Life, by the Author of " Stories of Waterloo." 
Wild Sports of the West, by the same Author. 
The Life of a Sailor, by Capt. Chamier. 
The Unfortunate Man, by Capt. Chamier. 12mo. 
The Young Muscovite ; or, the Poles in Russia. ' 

By Capt. Chamier. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Melmoth the Wanderer, by Maturin. 12mo. 

Valerius, by Lockhart. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Exile of Erin ; or, the Sorrows of a Bashful 

Irishman. In 2 vols. 12nio. 

The Outlaw, by Mrs. C. Hall. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Henri Quatre. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Two Old Men's Tales. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tales of the Woods and Fields ; by same Author. 

Bernardo del Carpio, by Montgomery. 12mo. 

The Separation, by Lady Bury. 12mo. 

The Heiress. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Diary of a Physician. 

The Merchant's Clerk, &c!, by the same Author. 



Rozobel, by Mn. Sherwood. In 8 vols. ISmo* 

France in 1829-30, by Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 

Romance of History — France, by Ritchie. 

Speculation, by Miss Fardoe. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Romance of History — ^Italy, by Macfarlane* 

The Refugee in America, by Mrs. Trollope. 

The Mechanic, by the Rev. C. B. Taylor. ISino. 

The Sketch-Book of Fashion, by Mrs. Gore. 

Village Belles. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Zohrab the Hostage, by Morier. In 2 vols. 12iiio. 

Waverley, by Sir Walter Scott. In 2 vols. 12iiio* 

Chronicles of the Canongate, by Scott. 

Maxwell, by Theodore Hook. In 2 vols. 12nH>. 

Frank Orby. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Count Robert of Paris, by Scott. 

The False Step, and the Sisters. 12mo. 

The Younger Son, by Trelawney. 12mo. 

The Abbess, by Mrs. Trollope. In 2 vols. 12iiio. 

Southennan, by Gait. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The New Forest, by Smith. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Early Ages, by Smith. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The English at Home. In 2 vols. 12nio. 

Beatrice, by Mrs. Hofland. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Oxonians. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Stratton Hill. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Foscarini ; or, the Patrician of Venice. 

Arlington, by T. H. Lister. In 2 vols. 12mo. ' 

Peace Campaignf of a Comet In 2 vols. 12inor 
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